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I am only one, 

But I am one; 

I can’t do everything, 

But I can do something, 
And what I can do, 

And what I should do, 

By the grace of God, I will do! 
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WITH THE RAPID TURNOVER of 
help in all types of business organiza- 
tions, it is wise and economical for 
business leaders to look to their local 
credit bureau for aid in the selection 
of competent employees. For many 
years our bureaus have been collect- 
ing file information on matters vitally 
affecting individuals. 


Is it not natural then that your 
local credit bureau would have the 








most complete case histories of the 
citizens in your community? Ante- 
cedent information on strangers is 
available too through the interchange 
system of our Association. 


Call the manager of your local 
affiliated bureau today for further 
information. He will be glad to talk 
with you. 


Save by investing in Employee 





Selection Reports. 
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Jomes Preston 


Production for Victory 


E ARE IN A WAR! Everyone knows it in 

their heads, but I am not sure all of us know it 
. ; : 
in our hearts. We are in a war for survival, and sur- 
vival means the ability to outlive something, outlast it, 
live through it. We are in a war to preserve a nation. 
We are hand-in-hand with 
our Allies, but our business is a war to preserve a nation. 


Now, that is our business. 


The progress of Germany and Japan brings war to 
every man, and the danger now is just as acute, just 
as powerful, and just as pertinent as it was on December 
7. And in order to meet that thing, you and I have 
certain responsibilities in the whole nation. 

What is the first one? Well, when it first came 
up, we looked at it as a blueprint, we looked at it as 
a sort of lark, although in another war we had the 
Selective Service to take our young men and bring them 
into the service of the \government. Then we had the 
system by which they could volunteer their service. We 
began to march them through the streets. It meant men 
being taken from peacetime pursuits and being put 
into another area. 


Effects of December 7 


Then December 7 came along and something else 
happened. We checked up in our company the other 
day—not a large one, 1,200 employees, 500 women 
and already 82 men are in the service, 22 men go next 
month, 104 altogether. 
to the seven seas. 





Those boys now are scattered 
But what is it that brings this down 
to our hearts and makes us feel it? It is in the 
heavy hearts of the mothers of the country and the 
fathers who have seen their boys go out to put themselves 
between us and death, that you see the reason for the 
survival of a nation. 

We have to have man power for industry—that is 
where we get into it. War demands efficiency and 
skill of the best men in the nation. In talking to an 
army officer recently, I said: “General, they have taken 
eighty of our best men and we are in an essential busi- 
ness: electricity must flow if this war is to go on.” 





*Mr. Preston is the author of the widely circulated column 
Washington Snapshots, which appears in scores of newspapers 
throughout the United States. 
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He said: “It takes the finest skill in the nation to carry 
on war. Eighteen men behind the lines to keep one 
man in the air. We must have them.” These busi- 
nesses must contribute the men, you and I must do it. 

Some of you may say: “We can’t run the business 
that way. We must have these men.” But they must 
have them, for they fight for something that, if lost, makes 
our business mean nothing any time, anywhere. 


To Venture in the Way of Harm 


In English history they have a story about what hap- 
pened between the famous British warship Serapis and a 
fight they had with an American—they don’t call it a 
battle between two ships, they call it the battle of the 
Serapis and John Paul Jones. And John Paul Jones 
said: “Give me a good ship, for I intend to venture 
in the way of harm.” From a thousand places today— 
from Australia, from England, from Scotland, from 
over yonder in Canada, from up in Dutch Harbor where 
our Arkansas boys are or were—come ten thousand 
voices saying: “Give us a good plane, give us a good 
ship, give us a good tank, give us a good gun, give us 
a good rifle, for we intend to venture into harm’s way.” 

Then we have to put up the money for the military. 
Thank God we have come to the place in this country 
where the people have finally found out that the govern- 
ment can’t make money. Well, you think they can? 
The government gets the money out of toil and sweat 
of the people. We have had ten years in this country of 
teaching people that somewhere there was a Santa Claus 
and Santa Claus always was papa. The government 
can’t make money, but must secure money from the 
toil of the people. And now it becomes our duty to begin 
to contract our ideas of the needed and wanted goods. 

That is not going to be easy on us, for we have be- 
come surfeited on services. I believe in them, as long 
as we are able to have them. I have helped to present 
them. I am a salesman by nature and I have sold all 
the devices I could, that would take the labor off of 
women’s hands and make life easier and more liveable for 
everyone. But we have come to another point now, 
and for a little while must be taken away those things, 
in larger and larger quantity, and we must come back 
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to the things that our forefathers met when they worked 
with a plow in one hand and a rifle in the other. 


War Is Hell 

Down in our country (Arkansas) after the war, we 
knew what it was to boil sweet potatoes and call it 
coffee and to drain the soil back of the smokehouse to 
get salt. War is Hell! War is hell in America today, 
and war is hell everywhere else. And we, as citizens, 
can no longer have the things that we want, the things 
that we need—automobile tires and a hundred and thirty 
thousand other things (it will be before we are through) 
will be taken away, in order that these people who need 
better ships and better planes and better guns may be 
fitted to venture in the way of harm. 


Now, what is production? Production is capital and 
management and labor and fabricating machinery applied 
to natural resources. In peacetime, this system produces 
consumer goods, less a small portion used for defense 
materials of the Army and Navy. Now that is changed. 
The whole industrial machinery is geared to war ma- 
chinery. The immediate and ultimate meaning of “busi- 
ness as usual” has disappeared. Maladjustment is cer- 
tain to curtail all business enterprise and, unfortunately, 
destroy some. That is one of the penalties of war. 


Our Contribution to Victory 

This is our contribution to victory and it is being 
made, but it must be made out of the hearts of the peo- 
ple, for wars are won in the spirit of the people. If 
there were time, I would like to take you back to Valley 
Forge for a little while. I have been up there. Every- 
body in America ought to go there. The most terrific 
battle of the whole war, the turning point, the thing 
that laid the foundation on which this nation was built, 
when George Washington infused faith into that hand- 
ful of soldiers, less than eight thousand, and made out 
of them something they didn’t know they were, because 
he had the spirit—the spirit of freedom. What is the 
score now? Well, it’s not very good. Army men say 
the score is against us. 

One of my best friends is Bill Dickey; he is my 
neighbor in the wintertime. Those of you who are 
baseball fans will recognize him as the catcher for the 
New York Yankees. I said: “Bill, how is it the 
Yankees stay up front all the time?” He said: “We 
believe we can make more scores than anybody. We 
don’t care if they make five in the first, we will make 
six in the seventh or somewhere.” 

It reminded me of what happened when I went back 
to my home town in Darnell, Arkansas. I came along 
the street and the colored boys were having a ball game 
and as centerfield was a little bullet-headed negro about 
my size. I said: “Bobo, how’s the game going?” He 
said: “Goin’ all right, Capt’n.” I said: “What’s the 
score?” He said: “It’s twenty-eight to nuthin’.” I 
said: ‘In whose favor?” He said: “They favor—they 
in.” I said: “You're losing the game, aren’t you?” He 
said: “No, sah, we ain’t never come to bat yet.” 


We Are Marching to Unity 

Such meetings as this one here in New Orleans are 
going to bring us to bat. We know where we are going. 
Now we are marching in a unity that can’t be fomented 


by any kind of radio program or fireside speech. It is 
that unity that comes out of a purposeful people, who 
have donated their own children and their own men to 
the effort. 


Now, there is another thing about it. We fight on 
two fronts; that is the first thing: to preserve the nation. 
Then we fight on another one. We fight to preserve 
a system. “Two great ideas are in mortal combat in this 
world now, two great ideas. One idea is that govern- 
ment is supreme: in it should lie all power, even to the 
control of production. And, believe me, that idea has 
been exploited in this country. Right here, we have 
termites who are working at the solid foundation tim- 
bers of this country and have been doing so over the 
last ten years, who have that very idea in their minds. 
Fascism, Nazism, Communism are all off the same piece. 
You can get Webster’s dictionary and look up the def- 
inition of any of them and they all go back to the other. 
And what are they? They are dynamic, religio-political 
organizations, youth driven everywhere, and they sprang 
from a situation that never did obtain and never could 
obtain in free America. 


The Philosophy in Europe 


When Karl Marx and Engels wrote their theses, they 
did not know they were inventing a dynamo to which 
certain fanatics would come and give power to it, but 
that is what they did. 

In the book, Education for Death, it says: “Hitler’s 
youth shouts that our system is decadent; it points scorn- 
fully at our lack of enthusiasm, lack of discipline and 
seriousness.” We do not teach devotion to a cause, it 
says. 

If we are to combat the spirit of German youth with 
our own spirit of democracy, it will have to be a re- 
juvenated spirit, a spirit as fiery in its concentration as 
Nazism is in German schools. Hitler is making Nazis 
with every means at his disposal. We must consciously 
work to make democratic Americans. He is preparing 
boys to die as soldiers, girls to bear more soldiers. 

We give boys and girls freedom and democracy and 
life, but we do not, as we should, train them to realize 
the benefits of these gifts and the obligations which go 
with them. Hitler is making fanatics. We should 
make believers. 

Our democracy, our heritage of freedom, is worth 
getting a little excited about. When I hear American 
students mumble the oath of allegiance to the American 
flag, as if it were a tiresome nursery rhyme, I ask my- 
self if we have any spirit at all. 

“Let me die for Hitler!” cries the German boy. Our 
slogan must be: “Let me live for America!” 

Now, what is the other idea? The other idea is that 
the individual is the owner, not the servant, of govern- 
ment. It was developed in America several weeks ago: 
the President of the United States asked every man in 
America to read again the first ten Amendments to the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights. What do they mean 
to you? 

Have we become so soft that we have forgotten these 
things were bought with blood; that no other country, 
not even the great country of England, has ever had the 
benefits we see in this country, this thing we see today? 
I won’t go back to 1620, I will simply say they came 
here not alone to get religious freedom—they had reli- 
gious freedom in Holland—they wanted freedom to 


(Turn to “Production,” page 22.) 
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What - 


Is the Most Important 
Credit Problem for 1943? 


(Continued from February Credit World) 


Opinion of a Store Executiue 


Our credit manager sees the problem for 1943 from two 
standpoints—that of operation and of credit. 

1. From the standpoint of operation. Man power will be 
the big problem in 1943. We have had a turnover of approxi- 
mately 75 per cent in this last year and it will, in all prob- 
ability, be even greater in 1943. Inexperienced help, and 
sometimes not enough of it, will make smooth operation almost 
impossible. The lack of a developed credit sense in inexperi- 
enced help will be costly and will lead to errors. More peo- 
ple will be required to handle a given amount of work, and 
expense will increase all out of proportion to the work done. 
Simplification of credit operations will help some, but will not 
solve the problem entirely. 

2. From the standpoint of credit. Collections will be difficult 
for several reasons. First, we have a new group of customers 
who are new to the community also. They are people who are 
either in the armed services or who have come here to do war 
work. Many are earning more money now than they have 
ever earned in the past. But there is little credit history to 
be obtained on these people and they are a shifting population, 
hard to trace once they leave town. Then too, many of our 
customers are middle-class, white-collar workers whose salaries 
have been frozen at a modest figure. Increased taxes and in- 
creased cost of living have already lowered their standard of 
living. Collections on these accounts will have to be followed 
closely. Regulation W has caused delinquent accounts to post- 
pone payments even further. Many customers have not re- 
sponded to offers to cure their accounts and they do not pay as 
frequently as they did when they were allowed to add to their 
accounts while paying. The draft has caused a reduction of 
income in many families and as man power is requisitioned by 
the government this problem will be even more acute. Also, 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act collection of 
service men’s accounts is impossible until after the war is 
over.—D. E. Moeser, Treasurer and General Manager, Con- 
rad & Co. Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Opinions of Credit Bureau Executives 


There are two most important credit problems for 1943: 

1. How can we get creditors to exercise sufficient care in 
selecting credit risks? The growing scarcity of consumer goods 
should make the prudent credit granter more selective than 
ever in opening new accounts. Obviously, it is to his advant- 
age to have the merchandise rather than a doubtful account. 
In this connection, too, the customer of long standing should not 
be overlooked as a valuable asset. Rather than promoting use 
of charge privileges by the transient defense plant worker who 
is temporarily making good money, the merchant’s thoughts 
should be directed to taking care of his permanent charge cus- 
tomers and of having sufficient merchandise on hand to meet 
their demands. Another thought in connection with opening 
of new accounts is the importance, now more than ever, of 
getting complete credit applications with antecedent informa- 
tion, followed by an up-to-date credit report. Otherwise, many 
creditors are going to wake up to find an excessive number of 
skip accounts on their books when the war is over and Ameri- 
ca’s defense plant workers start hunting new employment. The 
resulting collection problem, unless guarded against, could be 
terrific. 

2. How can we finance the maintenance of retail credit bu- 
reaus for the duration of the war? Credit bureaus are similar 
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to abstract and title companies which must keep their records 
up to date each day. No matter whether the demand for their 
services is light or heavy, the essential facts that make their 
records important must be promptly indexed. Major costs of 
doing business continue, to a great extent, regardless of the 
volume. The credit granters who expect to participate in the 
post-war prosperity’ (and will then be very anxious to tap the 
credit data “abstracts” in bureau files) must give serious con- 
sideration to continuing their financial support of these institu- 
tions to a greater degree than warranted by present demand 
for credit reports. It is just common sense that the savings 
effected by cutting off financial support to the credit bureaus 
for a year or two will be insignificant when weighed against 
the advantage of having up-to-date bureau records available 
when the boom starts.—H. C. Bush, Manager, Credit Reference 
& Reporting Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

-~ + + 


My plea this year must be for consideration of the 
Credit Bureau structure so that a few years hence 
credit records may be as complete as they are today. 
Heretofore, information concerning credit worthiness 
has been dependable and easily available. We must 
guard the facts and see to it that records of new 
customers and transplanted customers are now reach- 
ing the place where they will be expected to be next 
year and the next.—Jno. K. Althaus, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Associated Retail Credit Men, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


> od a 


We have sidetracked our normal peacetime activities and 
needs because we have a distasteful but necessary job to do, 
and as soon as that job is done we will do just as effective a 
job of retooling industry and adjusting consumer credit for 
peacetime requirements. There will be a tremendous flood of 
unsatisfied consumer needs which must be properly controlled 
to prevent a disastrous post-war economic disturbance. The 
most important job confronting the credit manager for 1943 is, 
therefore, to prepare for post-war credit requirements by: (1) 
recognizing and advocating the retention of the beneficial por- 
tions of Regulation W on a permanent basis for curbing un- 
ethical and unwise competition in credit terms; (2) financial 
cooperation with local credit bureaus on a sustaining basis so 
their facilities will still be available for the post-war surge 
of credit requests for consumer needs; and (3) preservation of 
his investment in the good will of his present credit customers. 
—E. Bland Cresap, Manager, The Credit Reporting Co., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

-~ + + 


Fewer credit sales. more cash sales, less use and 
support of the credit bureau. That is inevitable. 
Most members are making money and spending all 
that is necessary to repair. rebuild and maintain their 
establishments. The credit bureau is theirs; money 
spent maintaining it is deductible and in most cases 
a $5,000 contribution to bureau maintenance will cost 
the member a net of around $500 to $1,000. And how 
they will need a well equipped bureau when the war 
is over! The problem is, will enough members realize 
this to insure the life of the credit bureau?—E. E. 
Barbee, Secretary-Manager, Oklahoma City Retailers 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

- + + 


The most important credit problem for 1943 is not one prob- 
lem, but many problems that can best be solved by an organ- 
ization of the entire retail industry and the credit managers of 
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every retail establishment engaged in sales promotion on terms 
of credit, whether it be charge account or installment. There 
is need to promote the best interests of the consuming public 
and, above all, defeat such legislation as is adverse to such 
interests. This cannot be done on the old theory “let George 
do it;” it must be accomplished by enlisting the entire group of 
those engaged in the capacity of managers of credit sales. Our 
post-war period will be difficult if planning now is not made 
through the intelligent cooperation of that group. We need a 
council table and able representatives of the retailers in every 
community in every State, a powerful National Retail Credit 
Association and a better understanding of the need for the 
fullest cooperation with the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America.—George T. Flynn, Secretary-Manager, The Bridge- 
port Credit Rating Bureau, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
-~ + + 


Our economy is swiftly developing into a seller’s 
market. This creates for the merchandiser the prob- 
lem of overcoming his own and his employees’ in- 
creasingly evident tendency to: (1) ignore credit 
sales; (2) relinquish that courteous attitude formerly 
extended customers; and (3) make no effort to re- 
tain the former “loyal” customer. The merchant thus 
“builds up” for a “letdown” on the long pull in the 
post-war period; a serious error.—L. L. Cook, man- 
ager, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Elkins, W. Va. 

a a aa > 


The credit problem for 1943 will be promotional: Keeping 
good accounts active, in the face of cash purchasing, increased 
spending, and decreasing inventories. It will require keeping 
closer tab on customers because of the rapid changes taking 
place in individuals’ life patterns, many going to the army, 
many going out-of-business, others going into new business, 
many changing from non-defense to war work, many in new 
income brackets either higher or lower. Credit managers have 
always maintained that they are the stores’ master salesmen. 
I agree that this is, or should be, the case. Right now is the 
best chance in the world for all credit departments to dig in 
and prove this assertion—W. H. Gray, Secretary, Cleveland 
Retail Credit Men’s Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

-~_ + + 


The most important retail credit problem for 1943 
is to first obtain, then educate, intelligent and anx- 
ious-to-learn young women to efficiently operate or 
carry out our work.—H. B. Dawson, Manager, Retail 
Merchants Credit, td., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

> > a 


In 1942, customers enjoyed unprecedented incomes and ex- 
panded their scale of expense, making no provision for income 
tax to be paid in 1943. Now, earned income less Victory Tax, 
Income Tax, and buying bonds to the extent of 10 per cent of 
earnings at employing plants, leaves much less spendable income 
for 1943. Customers must scale down, which will be but 
slowly, so stores will wait longer for their money. Collection 
turnover will decrease. Credit men must realize that earned 
income and spendable income are not synonymous, so they must 
scale down credit limits, else accounts will get out of hand. 
The problem of “skips,” that have developed from a shifting 
population in a war economy, will grow. All the foregoing 
means closer cooperation with and use of local credit bureaus 
to conserve and control.—H. Orrin Jones, Secretary-Treasurer- 
Manager, The Credit Bureau of Dayton, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

-~ + + 

This being a seller’s market, credit granters in 1943 
should be more careful in checking new credit risks 
than ever before so that when this job we have on 
our hands is completed they will have a solid founda- 
tion upon which to build. A good credit customer 
creates good will—A. L. Dye, Acting Manager, Mer- 
chants Association Credit Bureau, Inc., Kansas 

City, Mo. 

i 

As the retail credit problem of the year, I would urge the 
studying of Regulation W with the thought in mind of reach- 
ing some agreement, nationally, as to those methods that make 
for better credit control and a sounder credit policy. The ap- 
pointment of a national committee to consist of one representa- 
tive from each of 25 cities throughout the country, with each 
member of the committee acting as Chairman of his local group 
for local study and recommendation through him to the Na- 
tional Committee, would be an excellent approach. Nearly a 
year of operating under regulations should enable us to reach 
some conclusion.—A. J. Kruse, Manager, Associated Retail 
Credit Men and Credit Bureau of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

-~ + + 


Higher taxes and less merchandise will require 
more efficiency and economy in operations to keep in 
the black. The credit problem for 1943 is to handle 


credit and collections in the most economical manner 
and still retain the good will of customers for the 
future expansion of credit—Harry P. Earl, Secre- 
tary-Manager, Associated Retail Credit Men, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
-~ + + 
During 1943 there will be three credit problems of equal 
importance. They are: (1) The increasing tendency on the 
part of the buying public to spread their patronage over a 
great many suppliers. This is due to governmental control 
not going far enough to prevent it, and the increased taxation 
making it necessary for some families to do more charging than 
in the past. The result is going to be disastrous; (2) Army 
personnel. In our country, sales to army personnel on credit 
have been most unsatisfactory, and this would seem to be true 
almost regardless of rank. The shifting of this personnel 
combined with the lack of desire on the part of authorities to 
cooperate with credit granters, accounts for this condition, 
and the only solution seems to be to refuse credit privileges 
entirely; and (3) The increasing transience of the. population 
generally. Tracing and locating during 1942 increased several 
hundred per cent in our city and the increase for 1943 is 
going to be tremendous. Credit granters, when studying ap- 
plications, should, in fairness to their firms, reject credit ap- 
plications of any whose employment is not as nearly per- 
manent as anything is permanent in these turbulent times. 
—F. A. Matatall, Secretary-Manager, The Credit Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
- + 
I don’t know that anyone can pick out the one 
most important problem facing the credit granter 
for 1943, but it would seem to me that his first duty 
is to keep his feet squarely on the ground and do all 
in his power to uphold the credit structure during 
these trying days, so that it may continue on its 
normal way, after the war is over and won. Any 
breaking down of the structure which those of the 
retail credit field have worked so hard to build will 
result in a serious setback in our post-war economy. 
—J. A. Gross, General Manager, Retail Merchants 
Credit Association of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
- + 
It seems the biggest problem facing credit executives and 
credit bureau managers alike during 1943 is to adapt them- 
selves and their organizations to the changed conditions under 
which they are now operating. That in a way is not one 
but a multiplicity of problems, and in its successful solving lies 
the solution to the host of lesser problems which it includes. 
The credit department and the bureau are in the same boat, 
and together they must face and solve the problem of adapting 
their activities to the wartime restrictions, without permanently 
destroying the consumer credit foundation which they have 
built during the past 25 years, at the same time contributing 
their full part toward an early victory—J. C. Rayson, Man- 
ager, Associated Credit Bureau of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
-~ + + 
In 1943 the Credit Manager must base his judg- 
ment on net spendable sums available, in other 
words ability to pay. Heretofore, it was earning 
capacity linked with willingness to pay. Government 
is now a preferred competitor for customers’ gross 
earnings. Actual tax figures will be shocking. There 
will be forced borrowings to pay taxes, and repay- 
ment reduces spendable sums. In 1943 gross earn- 
ings will not be the most important base for credit 
granting. It will be important to analyze net paying 
power.—James D. Hays, Manager Harrisburg Credit 
Exchange, Harrisburg, Pa.; President, Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, Inc. 
_ SS 
One of the most important problems for 1943 is that each 
retailer should protect the interests of his store by seeing that 
a credit report is purchased on each and every new account. 
There was a period when bureaus were in a flourishing con- 
dition and whenever a store opened an account we asked them 
to notify us immediately. While many of the stores continue 
to do this, changing conditions make it impractical to continue 
such service. The next problem also rests with the credit 
fraternity and that is to see that the bureau is properly financed 
through a proper price for reports. In other words, the 1937 
price for reports is not an adequate yardstick for the price of 
reports today. Credit men should squarely confront this prob- 
lem without delay and not permit bureaus to eat up their 
surplus thereby making them financially weak. Due to the 
change in population and the influx of new people in many 
communities, not only should care be used in the extension of 
credit, but all delinquent accounts should at once be placed 
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with the bureau for collection. The type of charge account 
that is going to give trouble today is also going to be one of 
the troublesome collection cases if permitted to linger too 
great a length of time on the books.—S. E. Shermantine, Gen- 
eral Manager, Retailers Credit Association of San Francisco, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

-~ + + 


Credit granters, primarily responsible for safe- 
guarding the nation’s accounts receivable, should keep 
continually in mind that there are always people 
whose paying record does not justify credit accom- 
modations. Many workers move from place to place, 
creating difficult tracing and almost impossible col- 
lection conditions. Now, more than ever before, 
credit should be extended only after a careful investi- 
gation has shown that the applicant is credit worthy. 
—Max Meyer, General Manager, Nebraska Credit 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


> > > 


Millions of customers are no longer ‘charging it.’ 
been ‘frozen’ away, scared away, rationed away and moved 
away. An immeasurable good will asset which has been 
jealously guarded is slowly, surely, and gradually disappearing. 
My thought of the credit problem for 1943 is to aggressively 
protect and preserve such an important element in business 
life. The situation demands a better credit relations job so 
that when the “rising sun” sets in the west we can again use 
the element of trust and confidence to rebuild a bigger and 


They have 


better America in the dawn of tomorrow.—R. G. Trosper, 
Manager, Greensboro Merchants Association, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Vice-President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America, 


Inc. 
os os o 


The greatest problem confronting the credit 
granter for 1943 is his own survival. There will be 
an income of 125 billion dollars in 1943, and with 
little or no consumer goods to purchase the necessity 
for credit will greatly diminish if not disappear. 
This is more reason why every safeguard should be 
taken to hold and build a greater National Retail 
Credit Association. Credit has made our industrial 
age what it is today. If private initiative and busi- 
ness is to resume its rightful place after the war, credit 
must again play its usual role. A strong National 
Association will then be the guiding spirit in the 
age to come.—W. C. Slotsky, Secretary, The Credit 
Bureau, Sioux City, Iowa. 

aa a > 


The most important credit problem facing the retail credit 
manager during 1943 is the effect that the new income tax 
will have on customers’ ability to pay existing obligations and 
new ones; particularly if the obligations are large and on open 
charge accounts. A careful study of the new income tax and 
victory tax reveals that the majority of persons will find them- 
selves paying approximately $20.00 a month more taxes this 
year than last. It may be fairly accurately stated that this 
figure represents approximately the amount that such in- 
dividuals had to spend for clothes, luxuries and entertainment 
in the year 1942, These new taxes should require a much 
closer credit analyses of each charge customer in respect to 
his earnings, living expenses, and tax paying requirements. 
It should be considered that those who last year were able to 
satisfactorily liquidate a monthly purchase of $30.00 or $40.00 
are this year going to have a great deal of difficulty in meeting 
an obligation of $10.00 or $15.00 a month. This situation 
won't become truly apparent until a month or two after the 
March 15 tax date. The wise credit manager should steer the 
larger amount credit sales to installment account for it will 
be much more possible for such customers to pay $5.00 or 
$10.00 a month than an amount that is beyond their means.— 
Carl M. Wolter, Manager, Merchants Credit Bureau, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

-~ + + 


A careful, selective policy in the granting of credit, 
coupled with an intensive collection procedure so 
that bad debt losses will not be excessive when hos- 
tilities cease and post-war adjustments take place. 
This to be done in a manner so as to maintain a con- 
tinuity of dealing with those charge and installment 
customers whose good will and future business will 
be of value. The cash customer is here today and 
gone tomorrow and the same can be said of the 
doubtful credit risk. Those credit customers who 
pay as agreed are an asset which should not be 
allowed to depreciate —J. H. Suydam, Manager, The 
Toronto Credit Bureau, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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The credit manager’s most difficult problems during 1943 
will be those of collections and skip tracing. With victory be- 
coming more apparent each day, and war plants fast attain- 
ing adequate production of war goods, it is highly probable 
that we will see a reduction in personnel. This, in turn, will 
bring about a migration of workers and all of the headaches 
to a collection man attendant thereto. We suggest that now 
is the time to use bureau reports to keep up to date on your 
customers’ whereabouts—C. A. Wildes, Secretary-Manager, 
Minneapolis Credit Exchange, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

-~ + + 


How much collections will be affected and the 
extent customers will discontinue future use of their 
charge accounts because of the proposed “Pay As 
You Go” plan is the most important problem con- 
fronting credit granters in 1943. This plan intends 
that not only the high Federal taxes, but also War 
Bond Savings, full living expenses and debt retire- 
ment be paid out of current income. It is a problem 
which will require serious study.—J. Martin, 
Credit Manager, Hurley-Tobin Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Opinions of Credit Executives 


For the past two months, I have watched gun crews go into 
action. At a certain command, the gun is placed in firing posi- 
tion, the foundation and all working parts checked, and the 
gun oriented with other pieces of equipment and surroundings. 
In the space of a few seconds, an amazing amount of fire 
power can be released. In an emergency, the crew can be re- 
duced by two-thirds and still fire at maximum effectiveness, 
The released gun crew members are utilized elsewhere. The 
year 1943 is the credit granter’s “Prepare for Action” year. All 
phases of credit work should be constantly checked to be cer- 
tain of effectiveness. Policy should be checked to be sure that 
it is properly oriented with surroundings and prevalent condi- 
tions. Man power should be utilized to the fullest extent by 
maintaining a system that will work with a skeleton crew 
where needed most. Above all, the credit granter in 1943 must 
continue to prepare for the time when the “All Clear” signal 
sounds throughout the world. On that day, the gun crews go 
out of action and the credit granter begins a tremendous task.— 
Pvt. Roy Thacker, United States Army, Anti-Aircraft, on leave 
of ewes from the Guaranty Bank and Trust Co., Huntington, 
Ww. 

-~ + + 

To enforce a strict credit policy and at the same 
time to try and retain our good customers and pro- 
mote as many new good accounts as possible, is the 
most important retail credit problem for 1943. Asa 
result of this policy we hope to be in a position to 
expand our business and relax our credit terms after 
the war.—R. Hagan, Manager, Credit Sales 

Department, Chapples Limited, Fort William, On- 

tario, Canada. 

-~ + + 


The most important credit problem confronting credit grant- 
ers in 1943 is credit control. Increased employment and higher 
wages have been offset substantially by increased costs in liv- 
ing and taxes, both direct and indirect. Costs of living are 
still rising and the tax burden for all of us is going to be great 
for some time to come. While we hope for the best, the alert 
credit executive must always look for the worst. A letdown 
of some kind after the war is certain because government 
spending will cease. All these things make credit control the 
most important credit problem for 1943.—J. F. Thompson, 
Regional Credit & Collection Manager, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

_ 2. = 


The most important problem confronting credit 
granters on installment sales during 1943 will be the 
shortage of consumer goods. Other problems will 
be the lack of efficient personnel and handling of 
transient applications.—J. Pickler, Credit Man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck and Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

-~ + + 

The effects on credit granting due to a possible increase in 
working hours without overtime pay, the 5 per cent Victory 
Tax deduction, and the concentrated effort most likely to be 
made to increase War Bond purchases during the coming year, 
will be a serious problem affecting the credit granter during 
1943. These factors, coupled with substantial Federal income 
taxes which several million people will be paying for the first 
time, will most likely lessen the amount available to pay in- 
stallment contracts as well as open charge accounts, and in my 
opinion will require a careful analysis of the purchaser’s ability 
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to pay. The intent of Regulation W was to divert income into 
the Treasury as well as to curb inflation, and while the credit 
granter has and will see his volume restricted, it will require 
even keener judgment and foresight to successfully handle the 
customer than ever before-—Harry B. Weaver, President, The 
Morris Plan Co. of Davenport, Davenport, Ia. 

-~ + + 


The first credit imperative for 1943 will be to fully 
observe government credit regulations. The problem 
following that must be to educate our customers to 
understand these regulations, then be of additional 
service by helping our customers to budget their 
expenditures wisely and show we intend to merit 
their good will. Thus, we will build a solid basis 
for future credit business—O. M. Prentice, Manager 
of Credit Sales, David Spencer Ltd., Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 

-~ + + 


The most important credit problem is that of people leaving 
their established communities and moving from job to job in 
civilian occupations. This also takes into account the influx 
of new citizens to their own communities, as well as the draft- 
ing of civilians into the armed forces. An additional factor 
in the latter instance is the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act, which, in effect, is a moratorium of debts. This Act has 
not materially affected the credit situation in this city—Fred 
A. White, Vice-President, Albuquerque National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Albuquerque, N. M. 

-~ + + 


Some of the credit problems for 1943 are: 1. Ade- 
quate control of individual accounts to discourage 
overbuying during the present spending spree; 2. 
shortage of efficient credit personnel caused by con- 
version to war work; 3. increased income taxes which 
may adversely affect collections; and 4. possible ad- 
ditional government rationing of consumer goods re- 
quiring the coupon system. Could it be handled on 
a charge basis?—J. Regan, Credit Manager, 
Himelhoch Brothers & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


a a > 


Looking strictly at the credit granting activity, I do not 
foresee any new problems. Credit granters should have al- 
ready decided on their policy in regard to the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Acc and how it will affect their approval 
of credit. I do not anticipate anything new in this respect. 
During the past year we have been faced with the problem 
of granting credit to war workers who have changed their 
locations or are preparing to do so. I doubt that 1943 will 
present a more serious problem in this respect than did 1942. 
I believe that our great problem in the credit department is the 
salvaging of enough credit business to continue as a major 
factor in retail business. The unavailability of merchandise 
that formed the major part of installment business, and the 
restrictions of Regulation W, have already greatly curtailed the 
activities of the credit department, and as present balances 
reduce, this will be felt still further during 1943. It is, there- 
fore, the responsibility of each credit manager to accept the 
conditions imposed without complaint, to work toward adapt- 
ing his business to them, and to work his level best in order to 
get the utmost business under the circumstances. If he does 
this, I believe he will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is performing his duty to his country and to the firm he 
represents.—I. E. Joseph, General Credit Manager, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago, III. 

- + + 


The most important credit problem in 1943 is the 
proper handling of customers who have traded with 
us for many years and who are now being inducted 
into the armed forces. These men have made good 
salaries in the past and since their wives will be 
forced to live on $50.00 a month, it will be difficult 
for them to pay their accounts—G. W. Sosebee, 
Credit Manager, Perkins-Timberlake Co., Wichita 


Falls, Texas. 
. a 4 > 


A large percentage of profit and loss accounts are due to 
skips. This year it will be worse than ever unless we keep in 
close touch with our customers. A very large percentage of 
people are moving from one part of the city to another, quite 
a few out-of-town, due to the changing of positions and obtain- 
ing defense work. Many are forced to move in with relatives 
due to their main support being drafted in the armed forces. 
Do not oversell customers! Watch past limits carefully (to 
keep the limit you have given them), due to heavier income 
taxes. The average customer does not realize what he will be 


called upon to pay next year—H. E. Wilson, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Accounts, Gimbel Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
-~ + + 


It is vitally imperative that the credit executive to- 
day keep constantly in mind the problem of handling 
new credit seekers among defense workers. These 
people, in many cases, have just recently come into 
their own from the standpoint of making money and 
because of this, they are asking for credit and secur- 
ing it. Their incomes are for the duration only and 
the credit executive should be guided accordingly in 
extending credit to customers coming within this 
category.—Warren Taliaferro, Office Manager, Drey- 
fuss & Son, Dallas, Texas. 
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The most important credit-problem confronting the credit 
granter for 1943 is educating the public relative to the pro- 
visions of Regulation W and its enforcement. Our former 
problem of maintaining collection percentages has been solved 
by this regulation as our average percentage for the last six 
months on open accounts was 67.1, an average gain of 22.1. 
In over half a century of retail credit granting, I never ex- 
pected to see the government step in and control credit. The 
charge privilege has been greatly abused, but now we can lay 
down the law.—James Wilson, Credit Manager, Denholm & 
McKay Co., Worcester, Mass. 

-~ + + 


We must not relax our efforts to build and pro- 
mote new charge business because we still have a 
business to operate and an organization to maintain 
such as the Credit Bureau. This is the time to build 
good will, to bring good customers into our stores 
and build for the future, also to retain as many of 
our present charge customers as we possibly can. 
This too is the time when service, courtesy and hos- 
pitality can be made to pay dividends later on.—A. 

Wehl, Credit Manager, Gimbel Brothers, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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HIS IS NOT INTENDED as a learned dis- 

cussion of economics. That is a field reserved 

for the economists, government and private, a 
field in which most of us are not only unskilled, but in 
which we are frequently entangled and confounded. My 
purpose is merely to give you the observations of a lay- 
man who lives with and for consumer credit and seeks 
to piece together the jigsaw that depicts our business 
today and tomorrow. ‘There will be no attempt made to 
tell you where a controlled economy begins and where 
it leaves off. I share what most of us believe to be the 
prevalent idea in the street that somewhere around a 
decade ago we began surrendering attributes of free 
enterprise, and that the trend has continued. There are 
not many who will argue that we are not now living 
and going about our business in a controlled economy. 
The majority present-day opinion leans to the idea that 
this is desirable and there is much argument for it, on 
the twofold basis that the so-called free enterprise sys- 
tem broke down in the early thirties, and that war ne- 
cessitated control and always will. 


Control Over Economy 


Strangely, there does not seem to be much dwelling 
on the likelihood that the controlled economy can and 
may break down just as badly as the uncontrolled did. 
Note, for example, that in Germany (which, because she 
was able to wage a war when theoretically she should 
have been too impoverished to do so, and which is 
often cited as an outstanding example of the merit of 
economic control) it is that very control which is spelling 
doom of the Reich. The mad running of the printing 
presses did not create prosperity, for the achievements 
were upset by currency depreciation. The deflationary 
moves of Bruening paved the way, through unrest, to 
Hitler. The expansionary moves of the Nazis did not 
encourage and increase consumption and general well- 
being. Instead, they resulted in world-wide war. Can 
{ny sane man reason that Germany had any such ob- 
jective in mind when she launched her control over the 
economy ? 

But in a controlled economy (controlled by govern- 
ment), we are. ‘That it is accepted as inevitable, that 
it will continue at least as far as the average man can 
see, is proven by the current craze for post-war planning, 
which is sweeping the country like mah-jongg and minia- 
ture golf and is preying on man’s inherent desire to 
wear the swami’s cap and fiddle with his crystal ball. 
Crushed indeed is the businessman who is not invited to 
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Current Theories 
Regarding Consumer Credit 


Richard H. Stout, President 


Morris Plan Bankers Association, Washington, D. C. 


sit on one or more of these erudite committees and the 
SEC has established no control on the prize in reputa- 
tion and perhaps in treasure which will come to the 
few who guess right. Sure, it’s fine to look ahead and 
try to arrange for an orderly morrow. Bankers would 
be the last to say it is not. But, the imponderables in 
this situation are such and so manifold that it will re 
quire almost as many plans as there are planners. And, 
they are so manifold because of the unpredictable matter 
of governmental control which would seek to undo the 
normal workings of the rules of economics under free 
enterprise which is the only road history has even begun 
to chart adequately. This control promises to be subject 
both to guesswork and to the uncertainties of political 
influence. 

The consumer credit and banking businesses, primarily 
concerned with the regulation of consumer credit, do 
much howling about it and much wondering as to when 
it will be withdrawn and when we will be returned to 
“the good old days.” I want to urge that any such 
thoughts and ideas be put out of mind and out of our 
planning. Consumer credit is a part, however small and 
unimportant a part, of the whole economy and it is in- 
conceivable that we will ever realize a regulated economy 
without a controlled consumer credit. 

Having once accepted that, we can devote all of our 
thinking to the past which consumer credit really does 
play, how much attention it merits and how best it can 
be adapted to the blueprinted scheme of today and 
tomorrow. 


Why Consumer Credit Regulation First? 


Control, or regulation, or regimentation or whatever 
it is called, in so far as it strikes the consumer credit 
field, has a very distinct inception date. Reference, of 
course, is to artificial control, not to the controls which 
were previously exerted over it by the movements of 
ordinary business cycles. That date was August of 1941 
when Regulation W was laboriously delivered. Now, 
after 18 months of it, it is fitting that we pose these ques- 
tions: Why was consumer credit singled out for the 
first gun of the anti-inflation campaign? Where has it 
brought us? Has it gone too far? What will its pattern 
be tomorrow? What can we do about it? 

Many of us believe it was singled out for the opening 
gun because it was a young, rapidly growing baby which, 
by its very nature, had attracted much third decade atten- 
tion and debate among the social reformers of that day 
who have become the liberal planners of this. By its very 
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youth it gave free play to imagination and theory and it 
was a prime subject of academic discussion and explora- 
tion at the very time when the harnessing of the economy 
and the battling against inflation became the momentous 
question of the day. Out of all this discussion and all 
of these learned treatises, there had evolved a contention 
that this fattening baby was an instrument which could 
be used to influence the cyclical trends, that by turning 
it off or on the valleys of depression could be shallowed 
and the peaks of prosperity lopped off. That view caught 
on and we cannot escape the conclusion that it was 
accepted in high government circles as the correct view. 

This theory fitted perfectly with the desire to show quick 
action by government to stem inflation. Furthermore, 
it provided a politically unpopular group as the fall guys. 
Thus, there is evidence to indicate that the circumstance 
of timing had a lot to do with this group being elected 
to the lead-off position. Then, too, there was the sup- 
porting argument that where there are more buyers than 
sellers, it is incumbent on someone to find a means of 
reducing the number of buyers. We were not ready for 
rationing so someone had the happy thought of separating 
the sheep from the goats and taking the goats, those who 
did not have the cash to lay on the line, progressively 
out of the market. Now we have rationing and it 
ought to make a whale of a lot of difference in need for 
continuance of consumer credit regulation in its present 
restricted form. 


That consumer credit restriction has gone further than 
other inflation controls doubtless is attributable to its 
assignment to the very thorough Federal Reserve Board 
and the relative freedom of that Board from political 
influence. 

This theory that got us into this thing so bright and 
early can get us and those we serve into a lot more 
trouble in the future unless it can be exploded. It is 
dificult to believe that consumer credit had or could be 
made to have any appreciable influence on cyclical trends. 
We know from studies of our business that it follows 
and does not lead the turns of the cycle. That alone 
would seem to be sufficient to upset the idea unless it is 
conceived by those who would plan that we can put the 
cart before the horse. 

Exploding the Theory 


The idea that this relative pigmy in the total debt 
structure, a pigmy that has shrunk from 5% of total 
net public and private debt at the end of 1941 to some- 
thing like 214% at the present time, can influence the 
trends seems to be preposterous. About the best that 
can be said for the contention with any reasonable chance 
of proving the point is that a certain parallelism does 
exist between instalment credit cyclical fluctuations and 
the general business cycle. Haberler, who has written 
what is probably the best study of consumer instalment 
credit and economic fluctuations, does not get much fur- 
ther than this. Dr. Ludwig Simon, an eminent European 
scholar who has specialized in this field and studies it in 
this country as well as many of the European countries, 
recently told me that we must reject the theory that 
consumer credit is sufficiently potent to be utilized as a 
real factor in bending the lines of the economic cycle and 
influencing its trend. While accepting the existence of a 
certain parallelism, he gave the following reasons for 
his conclusion, reasons which seem to be very well taken: 


(a) There is no real evidence that instalment credit 
fluctuations are not the result rather than the 
cause of general business cycles. 

(b) Business cycles existed before instalment credit 
had developed in its present form. 

(c) Business cycles exist in countries where there is 
no comparable system of instalment credit. 

(d) Instalment credit has no preponderant share in 
the aggregate volume of credit or in total con- 
sumer expenditures. 

(e) Attempts to utilize it deliberately are fraught with 
danger for we cannot accurately predict which 
economic trend will follow the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

(f) The theory of influence and/or parallelism has 
been gathered from the experience in a free econ- 
omy. It does not follow that consumer credit 
would show the same capability in a controlled 
economy. 

Dr. Simon gave a further reason which has been deleted 
because it poses a selection of directives which will be 
touched on separately and later. So much for why con- 


sumer credit was singled out and pushed to the forefront. 


Where -Has Regulation Brought Us? 


The second question is, Where has it brought us? 
At this stage of the game we find little consumer credit 
battered down from its $10 billion high to about $6 
billion and still on the toboggan. It’s a sorry little 
spectre in the face of a $109 billion budget and a pre- 
dicted inflationary gap of $61 billion into which it has 
been tossed in an effort to close until taxes can catch 
up or some other victim can be found. How much of 
its wasting away is due to direct control and how much 
to the normal impact of war which dries up the manu- 
facture of consumer durables, no man can say. There are 
abundant grounds for suspecting that its shrinkage would 
have been ample and certainly in line with other economic 
factors or beyond them had there been no Regulation W. 
Consumer credit outlets are disappearing from the busi- 
ness world at a pell-mell rate and the survivors are 
having tough and unprofitable sledding. If the decline 
continues at the present rate, this will rapidly become a 
problem not of control or regulation, but of the con- 
tinued existence of the business. No one has come for- 
ward with any indication that there is an appreciation 
of the existence of a point beyond which consumer credit 
must not be curtailed, a point which we know exists for 
the twofold reason that some credit is as essential to the 
body politic as bread and clothes and that there must 
be established and existing outlets for it if the post-war 
finance of the country is not to be government owned 
and operated in its entirety. On the contrary, at this 
point where all of the juice of inessential borrowing 
appears to have been squeezed out of the lemon, we are 
still hearing talk about “every little bit helps” and ‘“‘con- 
sumer credit is admittedly a small factor but many a 
mickle makes a muckle,” or words to that effect. 

In December there was a barely discernible quiver in 
the downward trend of the graph line. It was the 
ghost-like appearance of what was once the pleasing 
December seasonal bounce. That little quiver seems to 
have caused consternation and to have led the powers 
that be to conjecture about what they should do with 
Regulation W if it be the harbinger of a levelling off. 
There is the inference there that it might lead to further 
restriction. This does not bode well, for it suggests 
an unwillingness to recognize that there must be a level- 


(Turn to “Current Theories,” page 26.) 
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LTHOUGH WE HAVE LOST a number of 
our good letter writers in the service,” writes a 
Los Angeles customer, “we are trying harder 
than ever to keep up the quality of our letters.” 


Judging from widely publicized reports from execu- 
tives of progressive firms throughout the country, every 
effort is being made to maintain the continuity of friendli- 
ness, good will, and appreciation of the firm’s commodities 
in the minds of the trade. A letter is the most personal, 
and, therefore, the most powerful written message. 

Certainly there have been more questions received than 
usual. Perhaps you will be interested in reading these 
questions with the answers that have been submitted. 

Question on Me—Myself A St. Louis client sends a 
question about the correctness of the following sentence: 
“T am returning the enrollment cards for Mr. Jones 
and me.” 

The stenographer changed it to read: “I am returning 
the enrollment cards for Mr. Jones and myself.” 

Answer The word “myself” is properly used re- 
flexively or for emphasis. Examples, “I hurt myself.” 
“T, myself, intend to go.” I have sought opinions on 
this point from various English experts, and the simple 
objective ‘“‘me” is preferred to “myself” in the above. 

Question on Placing the Comma A secretary writes: 
“T could not be persuaded that the inclusion of the comma 
within the quotation marks is correct. In the first place, 
it is my understanding that everything within the quota- 
tion marks is a part of the quotation. 

“If, for instance, the sentence read, ‘We are going to 
pass up eggs, nod politely at lemons, and vote for prunes’ 
it is my contention that we should be able to throw our 
quotation marks around the eggs, lemons, and prunes, if 
we wished to do so, without disturbing the rest of the 
punctuation.” 

Answer A number of careful writers feel as this young 
lady does. Here, however, is the rule given in The 
Technique of Composition by Taft, McDermott, and 
Jensen, 1941: 

When quotation marks and other marks of punctua- 
tion occur together at the end of phrases or sentences, 
the following practices are followed by most publish- 
ers and writers: Commas and periods are always 
placed before the end quotation marks. Examp'e: You 


will not pass the course if you insist upon writing 
“don’t” when you mean “does not.” 





Many stenographers prefer the newer rule. It is easier 
to put the comma or period inside the quotation marks 
automatically than it is to analyze the sentence to deter- 
mine whether the punctuation is part of the quoted pas- 
sage. Either practice, however, is correct. 

Question Whether to Use a Comma <A Denver cus- 
tomer quotes a secretary as saying that it is not neces- 
sary to use a comma before the word “and” in the fol- 
lowing sentence: 
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+ 





© Aline £. Hower 


“An extremely compact, convenient, and inexpensive 
assortment.” 

Answer Either with or without the comma is cor- 
rect. The newer and safer rule is to use the comma be- 
fore “and” between the last two members of a series like 
this. In some cases the comma is needed for clearness. 


This Month’s Illustrations» > 
Illustration No. 1 by Mr. M. Myers, Credit Sales 
Manager, Campbell’s, Santa Monica, California, is an 
extremely human approach. Many letter writers find it 
very hard to be natural, informal, and approachable in 
business letters. Most of us are inclined to try to be 
literary, which makes for greater formality. Expressions 
like “I wonder,” “iron-clad,” “placed squarely,” and 
others give the kind of wording that we use when we 
talk. That gives the letters forcefulness and appeal. 





‘Illustration No. 2, from Schuster’s, Milwaukee, is an- 
other interesting, printed notice. The heading is almost 
bound to get attention. In the opening paragraph, that 
word “temporarily” has a world of strategic value, don’t 
you think? Here is an example of clearness and cour- 
tesy well executed. 

Illustration No. 3, signed by Mr. A. Wells Peck, of 
Peck & Peck, New York, is another evidence of the 
splendid way in which this fine organization does every- 
thing. The opening is friendly and cordial. In the sec- 
ond paragraph, notice the phraseology “you will enjoy” 
and “‘we enjoy creating.” People like to go where they 
are wanted, and like to feel that those who serve them 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

Illustration No. 4,by Mr. W. F. Bradley, Credit Man- 
ager, Gump’s, San Francisco, is another letter which is 
built around the current federal regulations. It is well 
constructed, with the opening friendly. The wording 
“thank you,” never grows old. The letter is complete, 
friendly, and should be action impelling. 

Illustration No. 5 is a delightful card printed on buff 
paper stock with a humorous illustration in the upper 
right-hand corner. It seems to me that this is just about 
the right amount of lightness which will be a kind of 
sugar coating to what would otherwise be somewhat of 
a less pleasant pill. The Peerless Company of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, has given us another proof that the folks 
in New England are mighty human and approachable. 

Illustration No. 6 from Mr. D. C. Hoyt, Winkel- 
man’s, Port Huron, Michigan, handles a very difficult 
subject graciously. When questioning credit, an unusual 
amount of tact is always needed. Notice the face-saving 
attitude in the third paragraph which should go a long 
way toward winning the customer’s cooperation. Notice 
also the closing Mr. Hoyt has used, “Yours for Victory.” 


A number of fine organizations use it on occasion, and 
like it. 
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250 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
332 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD rom MEN WOMEN ano BOYS 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 








February 15, 1943 


February 10, 19h:3 


Dear Mrs, Smith: 
Mr. John Customer 
1010 Tenth Street 
City 





Thank you for the purchase ear i on 
the attached bill. = 7 








Dear Mr. Customer: 





The Federal regulations governing retail 





° credit require when an 

I wonder if you'll help me out of a little difficulty? in default, that no aaah cease 
tended for listed articl 

Uncle Sam has issued certain iron-clad regulations arrangements uade oth on panera — 

governing consumer credit designed to help win the war. Your account, at the moment is in default but 

Adherence to these rules was placed squarely in the hands 


of the credit managers of our country. 





this can be quickly cleared up by taking care 
of it as suggested above. 















Naturally, we must come to you for your help to make this 











new program a success. Briefly, merchants cannot extend your cua game rn Soult Gas ‘- 
further credit if an account is in default. Credit men remittance for it will be Preto vo 
are reluctant to verbally convey this information to prompt delivery can be a" oo that 
their customers at time of purchase. ¥ 
Natural these war 

Accordingly, your account, which we value, is over due. impose sone (Bonwit nega per yon 
Won't you send your check for $50.00 right away so that we know that you will cooperate with us in 
it will be in proper order for other purchases? efforts to give you the best service aie 

during these trying days. 
In any event, rest assured that I shall appreciate your 





cooperation very much. Thank youl Sincerely yours, 
8 ely, 
Credit Sales er 
6) TO REMIND YOU 
YOUR ACCOUNT IS IN DEFAULT 
Deor Customer 


Your charge account in the omount of $96260 —_—., was in defoult 


and in accordance with Covernment Regulation “W” 
we are not permitted to extend further credit on Listed Arsicles until payment or 
satisfactory settlement of your account hos been arranged 








wat/nj 




















IMPORTANT NOTICE REGARDING YOUR Date Powrnary 10,193 
(2) CHARGE ACCOUNT 





as of 





So ae 20S emmy © ey ye OS abe Oe 
pr of the vy covering charge were 

accounts, we are required to temporarily close your 831-66 
account until the balance as shown is brought up to date. 



























































© these is emy quiitien chout the segulation, please December $27.51 Since ~ charge account is a valuable asset to you and us, we wish to assist 
see us at your earliest convenience. Total $64.97 you as one of our Customers in maintaining a good credit record 
Schuster's, Your immediate attention will be appreciated. Please come in ond let us 
Credit Department explain the Government Regulations 
— ere 
Mr. Ralph J, Watson ttle satice with your stetement 









Tr The beer 
“Wie hel man ‘ 


*The Store of Personal Service” 
218 Huron Avenue 
Port Huron, Michigan 
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Orrice OF THE PRESIOENT 





February 11, 1945. 






Agnes Vreighton 
338 Blackstone Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 






Dear Miss Sreighton: 







to you, 
May I extend my personal welcome 
asa noe charge-account patron of Peck & Peck? 








fash- 
We ho ou will enjoy wearing our 
ions as a4 on we enjoy creating beg no 
that your account with us will prove a las 
ing pleasure and convenience. 


Price and secures a signed contract from the buyer. 


Realizing that you were 
Government 





of this 





is avail- 
The convenience of this account 
able at any time, in all of our Peck & Peck 


shops. 
Yours oem, 
GQ Udrtle \ 2k 


AWP1VW - “A, WELLS PECK 


caoo-c 















an -BOSTON-PHIL ADELPHIA Cm 
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TEN THINGS I Would Do 


If I Were a Credit Manager 


Louis Spencer, General Manager 


Spencer Collection Service, Oakland, California 


not judge how the troops function as well as the 

experienced officers in the reviewing stand. The 
baseball player who is actively participating in the game 
cannot estimate the team’s prowess as well as the com- 
petent observers on the side line. The Credit Manager, 
who is chained to a desk in some out-of-the-way corner 
in a big retail store, cannot see his firm operate as well 
as the businessman who occupies a special point of vantage 
where he can get a broader view. 

Because I have acquired an understanding of credit 
and collection problems through twenty years of active 
endeavor, and because I am in a position to observe 
much that many credit executives cannot, I offer in the 
spirit of constructive criticism some idea of what I would 
do if appointed credit manager of a big retail establish- 
ment, 


| HE SOLDIER who is marching in the ranks can- 


In submitting these ten self-imposed commandments, | 
freely acknowledge a debt to credit managers as a class, 
and bespeak for them a fuller appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities which they shoulder, all too often without 
proper recognition. 

Observation No. One: If I were a credit manager, 
I would not consider my role to be that of an introverted, 
figure-minded, dry-as-dust statistician. Neither would 
I feel it incumbent upon myself to adopt an austere, 
arrogant, autocratic demeanor. I would not assume a 
haughty, lofty, unapproachable attitude. 


I would, of course, take all the usual and obvious pre- 
cautions to determine the applicant’s right to credit—but 
regardless of this right, it would be considered very im- 
portant to cause the applicant to be fully conscious of 
moral and legal responsibilities. Just as the applicant 
was persuaded by good salesmanship to purchase mer- 
chandise, so would it be considered that good salesman- 
ship should be employed to sell sound credit policies. 

Observation No. Two: If I were a credit manager, 
I would insist that my firm make it as easy as possible 
for debtors to pay their bills. In these turbulent days, 
when so many have such little time to waste, and when 
transportation facilities are so inadequate, the task of pay- 
ing bills is often a difficult one. I have personally seen 
scores of people lined up before the cashiers’ windows in 
retail stores where the service was so slow that many, 
who could not wait, would leave the line in disgust. I 
have seen long lines of people standing before the money- 
order windows in the Post Office, and have observed that 
many become impatient and leave before obtaining what 
they sought. 

It must be remembered that thousands of people have 
no bank account. They cannot remit by check. Very 
often the credit and collection departments in retail 
stores are located on upper floors where they are hard 
to reach. If it were impossible to maintain “Payment 
Depots” near the entrances on the first floor, I would 

devise ‘‘Depositories,” with envelopes 





Rather, I would consider my job as 
one requiring the aptitudes of a diplo- 
matic, top-notch salesman who likes to 
meet people, and who knows how to get 
along with people. 

When a person applied for credit 
accommodations, I would consider it 
my job, and the job of my assistants, 
to properly sell the applicant on the 
true principles of credit. I would then 
and there attempt to explain that my 
firm was engaged in the business of 
purveying merchandise. I would en- 
deavor to make the applicant under- 
stand that credit was extended as a 
courtesy, and not as a commodity. 

To be as certain as possible that the 
applicant for credit was properly sold, 
or educated at the start, I would pre- 
pare a folder on the subject which could 
be given to the applicant in addition to 
the sales talk. Later, the new credit 
risk might be sent a letter in which the 


library. 
firm’s ideas were further expounded. 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 





SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 


handy, and would arrange it so that 
any employee of the firm could give a 
receipt to customers for the money that 
would be placed in the envelopes, so 
that the envelopes could be dropped in 
the locked depository, thereby permit- 
ting the customers to go about their busi- 
ness with but very little delay. Side- 
walk Depositories, such as many city 
banks utilize, might also be considered. 
Debtors could then drop money in en- 
velopes at any hour, day or night, to be 
credited against their accounts. 

I know through grim experience that 
many charge accounts are neglected 
until they become delinquent, simply 
because it was inconvenient to pay them 
when the debtor had both the money 
and the impulse to pay. 

Observation No. Three: If I were 
a credit manager, I would consider it 
necessary for my department to adjust 
disputed claims in a conciliatory man- 
ner, rather than in the condescending 
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fashion sometimes affected by the employees in such 
departments. Believe it or not, the debtor is sometimes 
right. Not long ago I questioned the low tax assess- 
ment made on a piece of real estate I owned. I went to 
the tax collector’s office and explained that the sum could 
not logically be correct—that it was bound to be larger. 
But the attendant insisted that no more could be paid, 
for the reason that the books did not call for an addi- 
tional sum. Months went by, then I was notified that 
quite a sizeable sum of taxes was delinquent on this 
property, and that I was subject to a penalty for not 
having paid sooner. If I had been received with super- 
cilious suspicion, when I again visited the tax collector 
in an effort to avoid a penalty that had been imposed 
through no fault of my own, my anger would have been 
definitely justified. 

It never pays to be cock-sure of one’s position. Mis- 
takes can happen in the best 


respond more quickly to the interested, sympathetic 
approach, than to the stiff, formal approach. 

The foundations of many of the nation’s largest retail 
concerns were laid by their founders, who daily stood at 
the door to greet customers. These early merchants were 
successful largely because they recognized the value of 
personality and sentiment in business. They personally 
took an interest in their patrons. This interest was 
reflected in the cash drawer. 

Today, many of our retail firms have grown so large 
that their owners know but very few of their customers. 
But, the cold, impersonal atmosphere that pervades the 
huge, modern institution, can be warmed and softened 
by the intelligent actions of executives and their assist- 
ants. The credit and collection departments should not 
be exempted in an ambition to create the proper atmos- 
phere. 

Observation No. Six: If I 





of regulated families. The 
disputant usually thinks he is 
correct, otherwise he would 
not wrangle. If he is wrong, 
the principles of good sales- 
manship should be employed 
to persuade him of the fact. 

Observation No. Four: If 
I were a credit manager, I 
would occasionally write let- 
ters of appreciation to those 
who pay their bills promptly. 
While people like their vir- 
tues to be taken for granted, 
they also like to be com- 
mended for their cooperation. 
Even credit managers like to 
receive some evidence of appreciation for their efforts, 
and are vaguely disturbed when no word of praise ever 
reaches their ears. 


ration, Newark. 


York. 





The good will of customers is a priceless asset. Most 
retail concerns spend thousands of dollars each year for 
advertising in order to obtain and retain good will. 
Much of this good will is negated in the credit and col- 
lection departments of stores, due to the disinterested 
attitude of employees. 

Too often, the very persons who are receiving the 
patron’s money treat the patron with the haughty con- 
descension that a dowager empress bestows upon her 
household menials. If the firm’s salespeople adopted such 
an attitude, the business would quickly reflect the error. 

Observation No. Five: If I were a credit manager, 
I would take a parental interest in those who become 
slow-payers. Obviously, this does not mean that I would 
necessarily need to interview such people face-to-face. 
It is not intended to imply that I would feel it my 
privilege to inject my nose into the private affairs of 
customers. However, by letter and telephone, I would 
evince concern regarding customers’ well-being, and 
would try to win their confidence to the end that they 
would reveal their problems. Then, I would try to help 
them adjust their problems insofar as possible. 

Experience proves that considerate, helpful sugges- 
tions, taken when a debtor first begins to lapse in the 
payment of his debts, are productive of more satisfactory 
results than harsh, threatening admonitions. We all 


In the May Issue 


“What’s Ahead For Consumer Credit,” Dr. M. 
R. Neifeld, Beneficial Management Corpo- 


“Simplified Cycle Billing Under Regulation Ww,” 
B. C. Gilbert, L. S. Good & Co., Wheeling. 


“Credit Granting During Wartime,” O. M. 
Prentice, David Spencer, Ltd., Victoria. 


“Jersey Justice Protects the Credit Informant,” 
R. M. Severa, R. H. Macy & Co., New 





were a credit manager, I 
would try to remember that 
every debtor has relatives and 
friends. I would try to 
bear in mind that the debtor’s 
version of treatment received 
is usually broadcast by the 
debtor. Accordingly, it 
would be my aim to prevent 
such a contingency, so far as 
possible, by putting the de- 
linquent debtor on the defen- 


“Your Milkman Answers the Call,” Lewis B. sive. 
Skinner, Wm. H. Roberts & Sons Dairy, 
Indianapolis. 


This can be done, not by 
threatening to disclose the 
delinquent’s faults, but by 
pointing out that the firm is 
truly interested in preventing the debtor’s delinquency 
from becoming a matter of general information. By 
selling the debtor on the idea that unless he cooperates, 
he, and not the firm, will be responsible for the humilia- 
tions and punishment that may befall him, there is less 
likelihood of recriminations. 

Too many collectors become impatient, lose their tem- 
pers, and thoughtlessly put destructive ammunition in 
the hands of the offending delinquents. Thus, they not 
only fail to collect the money, but they help to create 
disgruntled people who will bitterly and often untruth- 
fully attempt to poison the minds of other customers. 

Observation No. Seven: If I were a credit manager, 
I would not hesitate to call for the assistance of a 
specialist the moment I felt that a delinquent account 
required specialized attention. I would remember that 
a general practitioner is not usually equipped with the 
knowledge, skill and facilities of those who specialize in 
a given trade or profession. Physicians nowadays turn 
over complex cases to the urologists, gynecologists, neu- 
rologists, et cetera. Dentists call in the expert extrac- 
tionists to pull the teeth of their patients; and they enlist 
the help of other specialists for the treatment of stubborn 
diseases of the gums, and the like. 

Even lawyers, who do not have the facilities of tracing 
debtors and their hidden assets, who have no nation-wide 
affiliations, and no adequate collection organizations at 
their disposal, almost invariably enlist the services of a 
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reputable collection firm when attempting to collect 
notes, judgments and other such legal claims. 

The professional collector who specializes in delinquent 
accounts, devotes all of his time to the subject. Con- 
sequently, he is familiar with every phase of such work. 
In addition, he is completely equipped with the necessary 
organization and collection machinery. He has an up- 
to-the-minute knowledge of the collection law. Like the 
specialist in the medical fraternity, his specialized knowl- 
edge is built upon a previously acquired understanding 
of general practice. The collector of delinquent accounts 
understands the normal credit and collection system. But, 
in addition to this understanding, he knows how to cope 
with the abnormalities which are bound to infect the 
system. 

Observation No. Eight: If I were a credit manager, 
I would select a collection specialist of delinquent ac- 
counts, on his ability to comprehend the firm’s policies 
and requirements and on his intelligent understanding 
of the retail business. Just as a lawyer may know his 
law, yet be a poor business counselor, so can a collection 
specialist know how to get the money, but be a poor busi- 
ness asset. The surgeon who performs a difficult opera- 
tion with the least loss of the patient’s blood, is prefer- 
able to the surgeon who may correct one defect, but leave 
the patient suffering with anemia. 

It must not be forgotten that the good will of cus- 
tomers is the lifeblood of retailing. The collector of 
delinquent accounts should be so aware of this fact that 
his every action proves it. The good collector has the 
commercial instinct; the desire to hold the debtor’s 
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Join the 
“25,000 Club” 


THE “25,000 CLUB” is an organi- 
zation designed to keep the mem- 
bership of the National Retail 
Credit Association up to par. To 
become a member it is necessary 
to personally secure three new 
memberships in the N.R.C.A. To 
continue as a member it is re- 
quired that one new member be 
secured each year. This entitles 
you to a sterling silver and enam- 
eled membership lapel button or 
pin. Qualify now by sending in the 
names of three applicants. You 
will then be a booster of the Na- 
tional and help to keep it growing 
from year to year. 
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patronage for the firm he represents. ‘The fellow with 
the narrow-gauge, one-track mind, whose only thought 
is to obtain payment, is not the safest man to employ. 

Observation No. Nine: If I were a credit manager, 
I would not unjustly blame, find fault with, or dismiss 
the conscientious collection specialist simply because he 
might fail to collect all the accounts turned over to him. 
Just as the butcher should not be abused because he 
cannot get meat to sell, neither should the collection firm 
be berated because it does not always succeed in collect- 
ing claims. Common sense reveals that the butcher can 
make no money unless he can sell meat; and that the 
collection firm can make no money unless it collects 
money. If the butcher has no meat to sell, and if the 
collector fails to collect, it is only because of circum- 
stances beyond their control. 

The modern collection firms are among the few busi- 
ness enterprises that can guarantee satisfaction. They 
receive absolutely nothing for their time, and for the 
money they use out of pocket, unless they are successful 
in collecting debts that credit granters have failed to 
collect. 

Reselling the Paid-up 
Delinquent Debtor 

Observation No. Ten: If I were a credit manager, 
I would immediately write to delinquent debtors, when 
their bills were paid, even if the bills were collected by 
a collection firm. An attempt would be made to placate 
them, and to win them back as cash customers, and per- 
haps even as charge account customers under special 
restrictions. A letter of this kind might even be sent 
to delinquent debtors, notwithstanding that they may 
have been found collection-proof by a collection firm. 
The object would be to silence their poison tongues, and 
to obtain as much of their cash business as possible. 

This effort might prove unexpectedly profitable, if for 
no other reason than that such an unorthodox program 
has not been given a thorough test by any credit man- 
ager, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Ordinarily, when a delinquent customer is forced to 
pay, or is written off the books because he did not pay, 
no further effort is made to solicit the patronage that will 
likely gravitate into the till of a competing store. To 
spurn the profits that will accrue by selling to a de- 
linquent debtor who pays cash, simply~ because the debtor 
owes the firm money, is like cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. 

The profit column in the books is the result of money- 
making transactions. All wholesale concerns attempt to 
hold the C.O.D. business of retailers, when such retailers 
can no longer be extended credit. Why should not the 
same idea be applied by the retailers in holding the cash 
business of their delinquent patrons? 

Probably, if I were a credit manager, I would be 
discharged promptly. I would likely be considered too 
visionary—too radical—too impractical. But I would 
have an interesting time while on the job. J would upset 
a lot of accepted traditions and formulas, because I feel 
that the credit manager can be of so much more value 
to the firm if he is regarded as one of the most important 
executives, and is permitted to function as a potent, busi- 
ness-builder, free of many present-day restraints. 
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KRULL OF HUNOK 


Members of the National Retail Credit Association who 
are serving in the armed forces of the United Nations 


NAME 
Akins, Lt. O. L. 
Arnold, Lt. R. R. 
Austin, Capt. L. C. 


Avery, Lt. Arnold P. 
Baernstein, Corp. Albert 


Baron, Eugene 


Barrett, Lt. Col. W. T. 


Berg, Nathan 
Berry, Lester 


Biggerstaff, Corp. J. W. 


Bitker, Ens. C. I. 
Bowers, Harry C. 
Casemore, R. O. 


Cimmerman, W. O. Fred, Jr. 


Clist, Lt. Angus 
Clough, Chas. W. 
Colby, John A. 
Crook, V. M. 

Dean, Col. W. E. 
Duval, Ewing 
Elliott, George 
Fagan, T. Moulton 
Fish, Capt. Russell 
Floyd, Frank H. 
Garvin, Lt. Jack 7%. 
Gibson, Norman 
Gildersleeve, R. W. 
Goldschmidt, J. E. 
Green, R. Edward 


Grigsby, Lt. Comdr. L. S. 
Guffanti, Major A. J. 


Hessler, Homer S. 
Howell, Roger J. 


Keplinger, Lt. W. H. 
Kind, Lt. Harold A. 


Larivee, Marvin 
Lawrence, Oscar B. 
Loos, John W. 
McEleney, Jos. 
Maier, Louis 
Manning, Thomas 


Marra, Capt. Waldo J. 
Martin, Lt. Frank A. 
Melander, Richard E. 


Miller, Kenneth J. 
Milligan, Lt. L. C. 
Mills, John 


Murphy, Capt. Edw. L. 


Nye, Lt. Ralph 
Pastiran, Paul 
Rhode, Fred 
Riley, Capt. M. G. 
Rivas, Lt. Dan 


Robinson, Lt. Wm. S. 


Rosenblum, John 
Salge, Sgt. Francis 


Schwarzenbach, Capt. Geo. A. 
Shine, Sgt. Harris R. 


Smith, Clarence F. 


Sokol, Set. Morris S. 
Spang, Major Claude F. 


Toudouze, Leo 
Wallace, Lt. Frank 
Welch, John E. 


Wilson. Set. William 
Witchell, Corp. C. C., Jr. 
Woods, J. McSwain, Jr. 


HOME CITY 


Long Beach, Calif. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Martinez, Calif. 
Springfield, Mass. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Akron, Ohio 
Owotonna, Minn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Springfield, Mass. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Cumberland, Md. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ogden, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





FORWARDING ADDRESS 


Santander Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

1634 Hicks Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Medical Army Corps, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

A.P.O. 4075, Postmaster, New Orleans, La. 

Det. Med. Dept., Davis Monthan Fld., Tucson, Ariz. 
A.P.O. 84, Camp Howze, Gainesville, Tex. 

Q.M.C. Detachment, Fort Des Moines, Ia. 

Camp Claiborne, La. 

Bat. I, Camp Stewart, Georgia 

Midshipmen’s School, Chicago, IIl. 

U. S. Army Air Force, Atlantic City, N. J. 

A.P.O. 78, Camp Butner, North Carolina 

A.P.O. 922, Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
Finance Office, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

U. S. Marine Corps, 100 Harrison St., San Francisco 
Dispensary Amph. Force Tr. Bs., Little Creek, Va. 
Now in Seabees 

345 Brahan Blvd., San Antonio, Tex. 

Co. E, 410 Infantry, A.P.O. 103, Camp Claiborne, La. 
Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Tex. 


A.P.O. 3052, Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Great Lakes Naval School, Great Lakes, IIl. 

Co. 31, Sec. 1, B42, Naval Tr. School, Richmond, Va. 
Naval Air Base, Lambert Field, St. Louis 

U. S. Naval Reserve, Securities Bldg., Philadelphia 
Army Air Base, Scribner, Neb. 

301st A.A.F.F.T.D. Squadron 74B, Corsicana, Tex. 
Naval Air Base, Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Naval Tr. School, Treasure Island, San Francisco 
N.T.S., South Boston, Mass. 

U.S.C.G. 1937, Burrs Dock, New London, Conn. 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 

U. S. Navy, Charleston, S. C. 

U. S. Navy, San Diego, Calif. 

Co. B., 29 Engineers, Portland, Ore. 

Box 218, Belmont, Calif. 

1301 Service Unit, New Cumberland, Pa. 

Air Corps Det., Stewart Tech. School, New York 
Recruiting Station, 355 Federal Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

U. S. Air Corps, Camp Bowie, Tex. 

U. S. Naval Air Station, Quonsett Point, R. I. 

Co. “D,” 53rd Batallion, Camp Wolters, Tex. 

Army Air Force Flying School, Garden City, Kan. 
883 School Squadron, Cadet Center, San Antonio 
Post Quartermaster, Ft. Bliss, Tex. 

Internal Security Force, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Box 7472, University Sta., Baton Rouge, La. 

Dodd Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

A.P.O. 827, Postmaster, New Orleans, La. 

470th Base Hq., Air Base Sq., Pendleton Field, Ore. 
Fleet Musician School, San Diego, Calif. 

A.P.O. 507, Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Ft. D. A. Russell, Marfa, Tex. 

151 E. Elsmere Place, San Antonio, Tex. 

United States Army, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Btry. C, 476 C. A. Bn., Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 

Army Air Base, Greenville, Tex. 

Service Btry. 250 F. A. Bn., Camp Maxey, Paris, Tex. 
U. S. Navy, Panama City, Fla. 
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Resolved... That Regulated Creh o 


Members discussed this timely subject in debate at a recent monthly meeting of the NashvilMit Ass 








] AFFIRMATIVE 
Joe H. McFarland 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
McQuiddy Printing Company 


WE, OF THE AFFIRMATIVE, are positive that 
business in general is in a healthier condition now, due to 
government regulations, and what is more important, 
that our national credit economy will be based on a more 
solid foundation when this war has been been won, due 
to government regulation of credit. The need for Reg- 
ulation W is best summed up by President Roosevelt 
in his statement to Congress: “To keep the cost of liv- 
ing from spiraling upward, we must discourage credit 
and installment buying, and encourage the payment of 
debts, mortgages, and other obligations, for this promotes 
savings, retards excessive buying and adds to the amount 
available to the creditors for the purchase of war bonds.” 

I'll grant you, Mr. Reagan, and Mr. Pickler, that all 
of us, as Americans, are inclined to kick when some of 
our liberties are taken away, and we are resentful when 
someone tries to tell us how to run our own business. 
But we are in a war—a fight to the finish—so we'll have 
to look at this issue fairly and squarely, and determine 
what is best for businesses as a whole. While Regulation 
W is designed to control consumer credit, the ultimate 
results are of great importance to the industrial, mer- 
cantile, and banking business as well. The conditions 
under which credit is available greatly influence the 
demand for goods, and the timing for that demand. 

In this highly mechanized battle, flung far around the 
globe, the machines for making war are of far greater 
importance now than ever in our history. To produce 
these machines means that the materials from most of 
our luxuries, and many of what we regarded as necessities 
of our American way of living, must be diverted to war 
production. A peacetime consumer credit policy would 
be a detriment in our war economy. Liberal credit terms 
would stimulate the demand for consumer goods. The 
flow of raw materials into war materials would be 
diminished and the efforts of worker and executive, alike, 
would be partially diverted from the battle of produc- 
tion. 

Here is a typical example of what would happen with- 
out the control of consumer credit. John Jones has been 
employed for years on the production line in a large 
manufacturing plant, at $40.00 a week. His plant 
switches over to war production. Jones now averages 
$75.00 a week, with his extra pay and overtime. The 
Jones family have not been able to save anything in the 
past, but with their income almost doubled, it looks as if 
they would be in a position to put something away for a 
rainy day. Now the Jones family in the past have not 
enjoyed many of the extra comforts of life, so with 
their increased income they decide that they will take 
advantage of some luxuries. They start out on a small 

(Turn to, “Joe H. McFarland,” page 19.) 
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2 AFFIRMATIVE 
Ivan E. Brown 


Manager, Personal Loan Department 
Commerce Union Bank 


THERE HAS BEEN MUCH said by both the 
affirmative and negative speakers with reference to Reg- 
ulation W and its effects on business. It has shown us 
many of the abuses of consumer credit and has been a 
means of eliminating from the credit field many prac- 
tices which should never have been a part of our busi- 
ness life. We are now all on an equal basis as to down 
payments and terms. ‘The question under discussion is 
“Regulated Credit, is it good for business generally?” 
and not Installment Credit as has been stated. 

There is no guarantee that we will ever again operate 
without regulated credit of some form. There is much 
good in some reasonable control. Had we proper con- 
trol of credit, prior to the depression, many of the hard- 
ships and failures suffered by business in 1933 and 1934 
could have been avoided. At that time many debtors 
found themselves unable to pay, and creditors unable to 
collect. The government stepped in with HOLC, RFC, 
WPA, and other sources of money. Many businessmen 
thought these agencies were but for the emergency only, 
yet they had so much good in them, some are still func- 
tioning. They played no small part in recovering for 
business concerns what they thought were frozen assets. 
Had credit been properly regulated, the situation which 
brought these agencies into existence would never have 
developed. They fully demonstrate a weakness in our 
credit system. 

We are so selfish, so determined we will take business 
away from our competitor, we make unusual terms and 
load upon our customers debts which are all out of 
proportion to their ability to pay. As the credit structure 
of individuals is broken down by such practices, so is our 
entire economic structure affected. Out of the present 
situation of credit control, we must retain that which is 
good and not discontinue the whole because of its weak 
points. 

In 1938, an employee of Dupont applied to me for a 
loan with which to buy a used car. He reasoned that he 
made $32.50 a week, that it took so much for house rent, 
so much for groceries, so much for this and that, and 
when taken from his salary would leave him $6.25 which 
he did not have any use for so he might as well put it 
into a car. His case was not unusual for his co-workers 
were also buying cars and merchandise the same way. 
It was the policy of business to sell the merchandise and 
finance it without regard for the customer’s future. 
There was no control. 

Consumers have been aided in doing the wrong thing 
by the policy of installment sellers. When business is 
booming, sellers require smaller down payments and 
allow longer periods for payment of balances; and when 

(Turn to, “Ivan E. Brown,” page 18.) 
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] NEGATIVE 
Hugh L. Reagan 


Credit Manager 
Cain-Sloan Company 


2 NEGATIVE 
J. E. Pickler 


Credit Manager 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 


th the THE WAR HAS BROUGHT many new regula- WE, OF THE NEGATIVE, believe and will prove 
> Reg- tions to the public as well as to business, which have to you that regulated credit is not of benefit to business 
wn us worked tremendous hardships. We are all experiencing in general. The answer is no—emphatically no. Why? 
been a and are willing to make sacrifices to contribute to the war Because : 
' prac- effort. It costs sales. The reason for regulated credit was 
r busi- None will argue that it has not been necessary for to curb spending, and when you stop spending you hurt 
down government to control our economic system during this business. Loss in sales means a loss in profit which, in 
sion 1S period. The rationing of food, gasoline and many other turn, means less in taxes to pay our government. If the 
ally?” commodities is necessary to prevent inflation and to loss of sales is attributed to the shortage of merchandise, 
equally distribute commodities among the buying public. then how do you account for decreases in bank loans and 
perate The credit regulations were brought into effect to control also those businesses that sell service, such as the credit 
much inflation and reduce buying during this period, but cer- bureau? 
r Con tainly should not be continued after the war because Regulated credit is not necessary. Nine months be- 
hard- business should be permitted to govern itself. In fact, fore the regulation went into effect, many large busi- 
| 1934 our government should encourage free enterprise and nesses, foreseeing the future, voluntarily reduced the 
lebtors initiative in private business. length of their contracts and began to operate on a 
ble to This democracy was founded by our forefathers on the conservative credit policy, consisting of good judgment, 
RFC, principles of freedom of speech, freedom of religion and thereby creating sound principles on which to operate 
— the right of free trade. Free trade cannot survive with their business. Each individual is a part of this govern- 
"only, too many restrictions. The great industrial system of ment. Everyone would deprive himself of many things 
func- this country has been built because it has been free to - to help win the war, and do this without regulations. 
g for develop and has not been handicapped with restrictions. Would you be willing to do your part, and you, and you, 
preys The burdens of the credit executive have increased as a and you? ; : ' 
» hee result of credit regulations. Last Spring (1942) when It is confusing to the Public. | In an address , -t 
Spee the Government broadened Regulation W to include before the National Retail Credit Association at New 
open credit, I heard one man make the remark; “All the Orleans, last June, Hon. Ronald Ransom made the 
salieens credit manager’s worries are now over,” and many of following statement: 
is and the credit men felt the same way. With six months’ Regulation W is a legal document dealing with technical 
an al experience, it has proved that our worries have increased subjects which make it difficult to understand. 
antes instead of decreased. We have more responsibilities How many people do you, as credit granters, talk with 
aoe today; considerably more detail work and there is not an daily who complain about the rules governing their 
resent employee in the credit department who has not added purchases? They are not familiar with the regulations 
ery responsibilities and increased detail work as the result of under which we operate; therefore, to avoid confusion, 
weak the credit regulation. they refrain from making purchases which deprives us 
The credit regulation has increased the cost of doing of the profit on those particular sales. 
for a business. It has necessitated adding new personnel in It takes credit executives’ time that should be devoted 
nat he credit departments for we are now required to check to other more important things. A large volume of 
: rent, every account before a charge is approved. I know of business is obtained through new ideas and promotions 
, and one store that formerly had two employees in the author- conceived by company executives. This is why our 
which izing department. Now they have six and are doing the companies send us as representatives to credit conven- 
put it same volume of credit business. tions. If all our time is taken in dealing with detailed 
orkers Our opponents may attempt to prove that installment technicalities then our progress remains static. 
way. selling has been abused. To some extent, I will agree It hampers war effort. Mass sales have been made 
e and that installment selling has been abused, but not to the possible through installment selling, which has made 
uture. extent that it warrants government regulation. Retail mass production possible and everyone knows mass pro- 
credit survived the depression of the early 30’s which duction is necessary in time of war. What would have 
thing was the worst in our history. And without restrictions, happened to our country had our manufacturing plants 
ess is losses were kept to a very low level. This proves that not been able to convert their machines into the manu- 
and private business is capable of managing its own affairs in facture of war material on a basis of mass production? 
when extending credit accounts. It does away with competition. Since the down pay- 
» 18.) (Turn to, “Hugh L. Reagan,” page 18.) ment requirement and the length of contract is the same 
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for all businesses, competition exists only in price of mer- 
chandise and service rendered. Large business, with its 
purchasing power and small margin of profit, makes it 
difficult for the small merchant to operate on a profitable 
basis. 

Regulation has not helped collection of accounts. 
There has been a great turnover in installment collection, 
but analysis shows that the customer who was slow-pay 
before the regulation went into effect is still slow-pay ; 
therefore it has not improved this condition. 

It breaks down morale. Regulated credit has the 
same psychological effect on people as did the 18th 
amendment. People lie about the way money obtained 
through bank loans is to be used; loans made to be used 
as a down payment on installment purchases. As high 
morale plays such an important part at this time and 
contributes to the war effort, then why should we not 
strive to keep it at its peak? 

In the war they say, “Leave the leadership and deci- 
sions to the officers in command.” In business we say, 
“Leave the leadership to the captains of the industry.” 
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Hugh L. L. Reagan ; 
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The people of our country nt the highest living 
standard of any nation in the world. Installment selling 
and mass production have made it possible for the low 
wage earner to purchase furniture and other household 
appliances. I will not argue that installment selling 
should not be controlled, but it should be left entirely 
up to private business to restrict installment selling. 
Installment selling is sound, for figures prove that losses 
have not been unreasonable at any time since its existence. 

Installment selling enables people to save. Have you 
ever stopped to think that when an individual purchases 
household appliances on the monthly payment plan every 
payment that is made is a saving? The average person 
probably would not put that amount in a savings account 
but he will make an effort to meet his obligations 
when due, so installment selling encourages thrift and 
makes it possible for the wage earner to save money. 

If we contend that business in general is benefited by 
regulated credit, then we admit that credit executives 
are incapable of managing their credit departments. 
Thousands of people have spent a great part of their 
lives in the study of this profession. If we have definite 
set rules with which to follow, there will be no need 
for the experienced credit executive, and individuals who 
have made a study of this profession will be compelled 
to seek other fields of endeavor unless they want to be- 
come “rubber stamps,” thereby losing initiative and the 
right to make their own decisions. 

Regulated credit makes it difficult to retain the good 
will of customers. Regardless of how well the public 
understands Regulation W, it is very difficult to make 
them see that you cannot accommodate a customer who 
desires to make a small purchase. Sometimes emergencies 
will arise in a family making it impossible for them to pay 
their account when due. Even though they have been 
customers for 25 or 30 years and their credit is good, 
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because there is a law, we cannot extend this accommoda- 
tion. 

Controlled credit penalizes many an honest and deserv- 
ing individual. Let’s take for instance the young married 
couple starting out in life; ambitious, honest and deserv- 
ing but usually having very limited income. They want 
to make a home and purchase things that are essential 
to their happiness. It may not be possible for them to 
make the down payment or to meet the monthly in- 
stallment required by law, so they will be deprived of 
buying the things that are essential to everyday life and 
their happiness. 

They are Americans who are entitled to credit but 
they are restricted because of credit regulations. The 
most important “C”’ of the three “C’s” is character. 

Regulated credit decreases employment. ‘There is no 
doubt that employment has decreased as the result of 
regulated credit. It is true that there are many con- 
modities not available now which results in a substantial 
decrease in installment selling, but commercial loans in 
banks and other services have also decreased substantially 
which proves that regulated credit is responsible for this 
decrease. 

There are millions of our men in the armed services 
and many more millions employed in war work. After 
the war, these people will be seeking gainful employment 
and it is the duty of private business to create as many 
jobs as possible. If regulated credit is continued, private 
business will not be able to absorb these people and create 
jobs. Any regulation that has a tendency to decrease the 
volume of business and also decrease employment is 
detrimental to the public and business in general. 
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business is dull, root ae: it more difficult for consumers 
to buy. Thus, both on the up-swing and on the down- 
swing, they aggravate: the trouble. 

What happened in 1923 and 1933? Consumer credit 
outstanding at the end of 1923 was only four and one- 
half billion dollars. In six years it had grown to eleven 
billion during prosperity. In the next three depression 
years when business was needed, consumers bought less. 
Terms were then out of line with customers’ ability. At 
present, merchants are getting larger down payments and 
shorter terms. If a slump in business starts, they could 
help by reversing this policy. 

Business in itself has not been able to organize in the 
past and regulate credit, although many concerns have 
raised their voices against unsound practices. They are 
obliged to compete with the selfish and unscrupulous 
merchant and finance agency who set up their own rules 
of business and credit. From 1923 to 1929, all efforts 
and advice were not sufficient to curb the impulses of 
consumers to spend their money and to sign on the 
dotted lines. It takes compulsory control by the govern- 
ment or other source. 

Recently a survey was made of the needs of a large 
number of families. This was to determine what the 
market would be for goods after the war. The survey 
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showed that if peace came tomorrow, Americans im- 
mediately would want five billion dollars’ worth of 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, improve- 
ments, and new homes. Besides replacements and further 
needs of established families, there will be a new market 
to the many returned soldiers and others who have not 
heretofore established homes. If we are to serve this 
post-war period in a sound business way, some regulation 
must be had. We certainly cannot serve the best 
interests of our country by the methods of 1940 and 
1941. Without control from one source or another, 
we will make it hard for small businesses to reenter the 
field and, too, the harmful effects of unregulated credit 
on the individual, who finds himself with a new purchas- 
ing power, will again head us for a depression as we had 
in 1933. It is true a large percentage of the people would 
have the cash, but the survey further indicated that most 
people are not counting on paying cash, but that credit 
selling will continue to be a large factor in consumer 
business. 

Mr. Elmer E. Schumas, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, said recently before the 
American Finance Conference: “I am certain that each 
of you will want to use the resources of your respective 
companies in assisting to keep our national economy in 
balance in the readjustment period following the end of 
the war. Your participation, however, must be consistent 
with sound credit practices and a reasonable profit on 
your operations in order to furnish some assurance of 
security to your creditors and shareholders. Anything 
short of this would be a source of danger to your in- 
dustry. It should be the purpose of this conference to 
exert its influence to the maintenance of sound install- 
ment financing praetices when your industry again re- 
sumes its normal operations.” 
regulated practices and when men like Mr. Schumas 
recognize the value of regulation, we are moving forward 
to that goal. 


Business in General Greatly Benefited 


When you consider these benefits of regulated credit, 
whether by a government agency or another source, you 
must admit business in general will be greatly benefited. 
In this Democratic country, in war and in_ peace, 
we the people have the happy privilege of governing 
ourselves, and if we approach this problem in the spirit 
of what will be best for business as a whole, we certainly 
are going to keep some regulation on credit. 

Mr. Reagan keeps talking about installment credit 
and what it has meant to this country and what would 
be the plight of business if it were discontinued. We 
are not debating this question. I am for installment 
credit one hundred per cent and have made it a life 
work. Certainly we could not get along without in- 
stallment credit. Our question is regulation of that 
credit, not the value of it. 

The fact has been brought out that Regulation W 
has worked a hardship on some people. We admit that, 
but what change can be made in anything to which we 
have become accustomed without some hardship? Is that 
a fair way to measure the value of a change? Custom 
and habit make us follow in beaten paths and when a 
new way is provided it upsets and disorganizes some of us 
whether the new way is best for the majority or not. A 
bus schedule may be changed so more people will be 


Sound practices mean ~ 


served at the inconvenience of some regular riders, but on 
the whole it’s beneficial. 

Unregulated credit leaves a way open for users of 
credit to overload themselves with debt. That is what 
happened prior to the birth of HOLC. HOLC saved 
many homes for distressed owners who had a heavier debt 
load than they could carry. Unregulated credit was 
definitely a contributing factor to this situation. 

I don’t understand how my opponents can say that 
regulated credit is hurting business. Collections are up, 
delinquency is down, and 1942 was a banner business 
year. What about it; wasn’t it the best year many of 
you ever had? Regulated credit did not hurt sales; you 
sold anything you had and could have sold more if priori- 
ties and war production had not kept you from getting 
the merchandise. Today, in Nashville, you can sell any- 
thing on credit, with a good down payment and on sound 
terms. 





scale, perhaps a linoleum for the kitchen floor, a new 
dress for Mother, a new suit for Father, but they find 
that they will have to pay only a small amount down. 
Stimulated with their added buying power, they go on 
a buying spree. In the end the doubling of the family 
income, under these unchecked conditions, means that 
they have not been able to put any money away and have 
actually gone greatly into debt. This is an example of 
human nature in action. We have all seen similar cases. 
Regulation W was designed for and does stop this sort 
of thing, and benefits both individual and nation. If 
the Jones family had been denied liberal credit, as they 
would under Regulation W, their limited purchasing 
would lessen the demand for consumer goods and release 
material and workers for the war effort. Multiplied by 
a million times, this brake on buying checks price ad- 
vances and other inflationary developments. So much 
for Regulation W during the war. 

After victory—what then? We are all aware of the 
possibilities of an economic depression after the war. 
The Joneses will be faced with a drastic cut in earnings, 
or maybe a loss entirely until production is changed over 
to peacetime channels. If they had spent everything they 
earned, and gone into debt in addition, they would find 
it extremely difficult to meet their obligations and pro- 
vide for their barest needs. Dealers carrying many 
accounts, such as the Jones,’ would find themselves more 
and more in trouble with a large number of uncollectible 
accounts on their books. Their impossible financial con- 
dition will be passed on to wholesalers and manufacturers. 
The result would be a forced wave of selling, foreclosure, 
and bankruptcy, such as we saw develop after the last 
war. Instead of this condition, however, after this war 
Regulation W will have a twofold beneficial effect. First 
millions of people who bought war bonds instead of con- 
sumer goods will be able to use their savings to carry 
them through the readjustment period. Second, there 
will have been built up a backlog 6f demand for durable 
goods, which will enable industry to change over profita- 
bly from war production to peacetime operations. The 
mental state of the country will be much better after this 
war, although the national debt will be great. Indi- 
vidual indebtedness and indebtedness of retailer to whole- 
saler will be low. 
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©1943 figures not received at press time 


"uy WITH this issue of The CREDIT WORLD, 
the Collection Scoreboard will be reduced in size to one 
page as shown above. This change is being made for three 


3. In several types of businesses, now omitted, we have 
never received many figures, consequently, some of the mem- 


reasons: 

1. We have arranged the cities alphabetically instead 
of by districts, as some bureau managers would not report 
their figures unless other cities from their respective dis- 
tricts were included. 

2. A few of the cooperating cities dropped out due to 
their inability to secure sufficient figures from local stores. 


bers felt that the showing did not represent a cross-section 
of collections throughout the country. 

We believe you will like this new method of presenting 
these monthly collection percentages. After the war, with 
the cooperation of our members, we hope to resume our 
former practice of publishing them on two full pages. 


A. H. Hert. 


FORTY-TWO KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 
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The Barometer 


Continuing its uninterrupted rise, the Barometer climbed to a new record level in February, re- 
flecting further marked expansion in war production. 
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BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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This barometer appears in the April issue of “Nation’s Business,” published by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The Map 


The trend in trade and industrial activity continues up- 
ward at almost the same rate of increase as has prevailed for 
many months. During recent weeks the general average has 
been maintained at about 13 per cent higher than it was a year 
ago, when the trend was also steadily upward. 

Activity is still highest along both coasts and throughout 
much of the South. It is not expanding so rapidly in these sec- 
tions, however, as it is in the central region, where business 
has been speeding up faster than the general average. If 
present trends continue for a few months longer, conditions 
throughout the country will be much more nearly uniform than 
they usually are. 

One region in which the lagging behind has been most 
noticeable is the northeastern part of the country. 
out the New England states labor shortages have affected many 
consumer goods lines and farming, especially dairying. Out- 
side of New York City, conditions in the Middle Atlantic states 
are similar to those in New England. 


Through-- 


In the industrial region south of the Great Lakes, industry 
is forging ahead due largely to the unusually large demand 
for. steel products and coal. War production is keeping the 
steel mills operating at capacity and is maintaining the un- 
usually high level of operations in factories producing ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Higher farm income accounts for improved business in the 
agricultural regions in the Middle West. Farmers have been 
selling the larger crops which they harvested last year and 
are receiving much higher prices than they have for many 
years. Farmers feeding livestock and producing dairy products 
have raised their incomes more than have those selling grains. 
In the Pacific Coast states, shipbuilding and airplane manu- 
facturing are two important industries which are responsible 
for the excellent business conditions there. 

In Canada the increase in the volume of business has been 
somewhat greater in recent weeks than it has been in the 
United States. 
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Production... 


(Beginning on page 2) * 








work at whatever they wanted to work at, a freedom 
denied them, and denied in every country in the world 
today except here, and imperiled here. 


The Bill of Rights 


The Bill of Rights and these freedoms—what came 
out of them? The American business system came out 
of them; the idea that men might get out and work at 
whatever they choose. In this country, our whole 
scheme of life is based on what we call free enterprise. 

That means a man can own a grocery store, a factory 
or a farm; build an automobile or sell insurance. He 
won't be bothered as long as he doesn’t trespass on his 
neighbor’s rights. 

A long time ago, some men began to dream. They 
visioned a country where people would live in homes 
with bathtubs and telephones and electric lights, and a 
thousand other comforts other people are denied. They 
saw great factories, with automobiles streaming from 
production lines—automobiles the working people could 
afford to own and drive. They saw great farms and 
cattle ranches, laboratories, mills, granaries, canneries. 
And a nation better fed than any people on earth. Dur- 
ing the depression, we fed people on relief better than 
any other people on earth lived. I don’t think it did 
them much good. 


When these men had this vision, there were many 
obstacles. But these men were stubborn—they went 
ahead. Soon it developed that, to buy these products, the 
men who worked at making them needed more wages. 
And in order to sell in great volume, prices had to be 
reduced. The men who made automobiles proved how 
smart it was. They tried it and it worked. It made 
everyone very happy. It did a man good to take his 
family for a ride in the evening or on Sunday—a man 
who worked hard all week. 


Mass Production of Needs 


The idea worked so well that a lot of men got busy. 
They saw there were many things people needed. Things 
like washing machines, sewing machines and tractors and 
reapers. And they went ahead, too. Here in the United 
States, men always go ahead. 


Then, to let people know about all of these miracles, 
these men advertised. The people realized their needs 
and bought. And that made more work and higher 
wages and better living all around for everyone. Busi- 
ness grew big because it satisfied the people’s wants. The 
result has been what we call mass production. It is a 
kind of cycle: mass employment, mass production, mass 
advertising, mass distribution, mass ownership. 


This is the reason why we have so many laboratories 
and factories now, why we have so many mechanized 
farms, great railroads, mines and shipyards. It is the 
reason why wages are so much higher than in other 
countries, why people like to live and work in the United 
States better than in any other country on earth. 
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Progressive America 


This thing called American industry isn’t just manage- 
ment, not just labor, transportation, communications, 
farms, mines. It is the great pattern of all of them put 
together. It is the millions of men, the fabulous ma- 
chines, the brains, the ingenuity, the skill. All of these, 
forged together over the last century. 
takes? Yes, and correcting them. 
gressing! 


Making mis- 
But always pro- 


Nobody knew how fast this giant industrial system 
could be converted to full war production. We scarcely 
stopped to think that the greatest mass producers in the 
world could make enough guns and tanks and planes 
and ships to win this war; enough food and clothing to 
supply our own needs and the needs of our Allies. A re- 
tailer organized this all-out production machine. A 
miracle has been performed. Production in the Detroit 
area, for example, is far and far away ahead of any 
schedule that anybody dreamed we could ever make. 


When Hitler wrote his book, Mein Kampf, he men- 
tioned something about “lazy democracies.” He hasn’t 
been in Detroit at five o’clock in the morning, lately; or 
San Diego, or Philadelphia, or Wichita, or the Higgins 
factory in New Orleans or even up in Little Rock. He 
hasn’t walked down the almost endless aisles of thou- 
sands of newly built plants. They’re everywhere, from 
Coast to Coast. And German boys haven’t run into 
ours, yet, out there where these things are settled, but, 
believe me, they will! 


Protect Our Incentive System 


The names on the planes our boys fly, the guns they 
carry, the tanks they roll in, are the names that in peace- 
time have given us our comforts, our pleasures, our rea- 
sons for living. They are the names that are in our homes, 
names that symbolize’ our freedom. We have released 
them willingly, but only for a while. They must be re- 
tained. They must come back to help build the bigger, 
better life we look for so eagerly. 


We need to be constantly on guard to protect our in- 
centive system. In wartime, the dangers to it are neces- 
sarily greater. You can never be sure where the smoke 
screens will be thrown up or what goes on behind them. 


In the end, business, and that includes all kinds of 
business: retailers, utilities, manufacturers, transporta- 
tion companies, etc., is going to be managed by in- 
dividuals representing either free owners or govern- 
ment. Ownership in most free enterprise today is in 
the hands of the public. American Telephone and Tele- 
graph is owned by 634,000 different people. Even with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, there are about 25,000 
different owners. Stockholders are not all wealthy; 
statistics show that 87 per cent of them have total in- 
comes of less than $5,000 a year. These owners, who 
have risked their money and who thus are a constant 
constructive influence, set the rules by which companies 
are operated under a free enterprise system. 
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Management’s Responsibilities 


Management is responsible to both the stockholders 
and the customers, and government is there as an umpire 
to protect everyone’s interest in the way we do business. 
Our choice is either that system—we call it “free enter- 
prise’”—or a system where we try to protect ourselves, 
while government does the business. That system is 
Under such a system, 
government is the judge and jury: government is stock- 
holder and manager. There is no appeal to an umpire— 
we do what we are told—liberty is gone. 


commonly called “socialism.” 


Socialism has never worked anywhere in the world. 
Do we want to trade our free enterprise system—the envy 
of the world; now the savior of civilization—for a 
mad whirl with that kind of a siren? Surely, any think- 
ing person, given the choice, is going to take a society 
where he has a fair chance, where he can have the right 
of appeal, rather than a society where government is 
judge, jury, and executioner all in one. 


But, we will have to be about our business of protect- 
ing our freedom. We will have to be telling our story 
to the American people. We will have to use selling as 
we never have before. No one is going to do the job 
for us. We need more initiative to protect initiative. 


We have the tools to do the job. We have a free press 
that has merited the faith and confidence of the American 
people by years of independence and integrity. We have 
radio. We have the tremendous force of advertising, 
a force which can do more than move goods—it can 
move minds! We have the greatest success story the 
world has ever known: the success story of free enterprise 
in this supreme test between the American selling way 
and the dictator’s way of regimentation. A more power- 
ful testimonial has never been dictated than is being 
written today on the production line of this nation. 


Efforts Necessary to Bring Victory 


What we have to do is to use these forces at our com- 
mand. Using them in our tremendous war effort is go- 
ing to bring victory. Using them in the vital post-war 
period likewise will bring victory for the selling way. 
Don’t forget that complete victory requires that the 
American way of life win the peace as well as the war. 


Do we today have as much courage and determination 
as the men who founded this nation? Are we as ready 
to preserve it as they were to establish it? A/l we are 
asked to do is to defend that which has been handed to 
us on a silver platter. 


In the dark winter of 1780, it was principally five 
men who kept the national spirit alive. They were 
Washington, Franklin, Morris, John Adams and Jeffer- 
son. They believed in democracy and liberty when 
nearly all others had lost faith or turned into sunshine 
patriots. Then, all the statistics and all the odds were 
on the side of defeat. Five master salesmen—master 
persuaders—were on the other side. They had met dis- 
couragement after discouragement. There was need of 
funds for the Army. They were scraping the bottom 
of the barrel. The whole fate of democracy and freedom 
hung upon those five men. Were we to have a United 
Statés or not? Was liberty to be born in the world? 
Thank God, persuasion and salesmanship won out. 


Defend America 


In fighting this World War and the economic war to 
come, to preserve all that those five master persuaders 
won for us in that critical period of our republic, do we 
need a more inspiring example? Do we, who believe in 
the potentialities of our free enterprise system, need have 
any doubts that free enterprise, with American sales- 
manship, can live up to its opportunities? I have no 
doubts. It is your job and mine to spread the truth. It 
is our job to defend America both today and in the com- 
ing years, and I know that we shall each do our part. 

We fight in two great areas. In these two great areas, 
we fight for survival. Survival of our nation—the 
United States—as an entity. And in this fight, we walk 
in genuine unity: a unity springing from our minds, our 
hearts, our spirits. Those things that take hold in our 
little town where every street is a street of sorrow and 
in every block there are those who mourn, and that thing 
is going to be multiplied and multiplied in this country. 
There is our basis for unity. And out from our company 
have come these men who make these things, these boys 
who say: “I will venture in harm’s way.” For our 
freedom, we fight at home. ‘These things represent our 
very soul. They must not be lost—they cannot be lost! 

Let us remember Him who inquired one day: “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his own soul?” What shall it profit 
this community or any community if we lose America—if 
we lose our own soul? 


—Inactive Sticker— 


Certainly!! 
YOU CAN STILL USE 
YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT 


e Government regulations have eo 


not cancelled your charge 


privilege. As inthe past, your 
charge account here is wait- 


ing for you to say ‘‘Charge it.”’ 


TODAY 





The “Certainly” sticker, shown above, is a new 
National Approved INACTIVE STICKER 
which is producing good results for so many 
of our members. It contains a timely, vital 
message . . . bringing to inactive customers a 
word of encouragement and an assurance that 
their charge privilege is still available. 

You too, can use it to bring back many valuable 
customers. 


Printed in reverse, in blue ink, on goldenrod 
paper. Price, $2.00 a thousand. 
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Promotion for Walter Strickland 
Walter Strickland, Secretary of Best & Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been made Treasurer of the firm and 
was also named a Director. Mr. Strickland, who has 
been with Best’s since 1922, relinquishes his duties as 
Credit Manager and this work is taken over by Ernest 
J. Friez, Assistant Credit Manager. 


Changes Position 
A. H. Johannsen, for many years Credit Manager of 
The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minnesota, and an active 
member of the St. Paul Retail Credit Association, is now 


connected with Ernst and Ernst, Public Accountants in 
Minneapolis. 


8th District Meeting Cancelled 
The Board of Directors of the 8th District of the 
National Retail Credit Association, comprising the state 
of Texas, has decided to cancel its annual meeting for 
1943. 
J. T. Gordon Howard Promoted 
J. T. Gordon Howard, Credit Manager of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, has 
been promoted to the position of Office Manager. Gil- 
bert Abbott, former Assistant Credit Manager, is the 
new Credit Manager, with Miss Patricia Hall appointed 
as his assistant. 


H. G. Orndorff Promoted 
Henry G, Orndorff, Credit Manager of Lowenstein’s, 
Memphis, Tenn., has been advanced to Secretary of the 
firm. He will continue his duties as Credit Manager. 
Mr. Frank T. Comparto has been promoted from Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of Lowenstein’s to Vice-President 
and Treasurer. 


R. M. Carrell Sells Business 


Ross M. Carrell, President of Thrift, Inc., Des 
Moines, has sold his company to the Federal Discount 
Co., of Dubuque. The company will continue to oper- 
ate as an industrial bank. Mr. Carrell will be affiliated 
with the company for six months before entirely severing 
his connection. 





Positions Wanted 


Crepir MANAGER: Fifteen years’ experience with 
chain store operation. My job has been to correct and 
work out the credit and collection problem where any 
store is in difficulty. Can handle any size store. Perma- 
‘nent position desired. Draft exempt. Address Box 42, 
Crepit Wor p. 











Crepir, COLLECTION AND ADJUSTMENT MANAGER: 
Age 32, Draft Classification 4-F. 12 years’ experience as 
Credit, Collection and Office Manager. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address Box 41, Crepir Wor .p. 
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Baldwin Made Vice-President of GMAC 
W. H. Baldwin, Manager of Credits, United States 


and Canada, General Motors Acceptance Corp., has been 
made Vice-President, according to News and Views a 
house organ of GMAC. His election highlights a career 
with the corporation that began on February 24, 1919, 
the year of GMAC’s inception. He was made Manager 
of Credits for the United States and Canada in 1936, 
which post he will retain in addition to the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Mr. Baldwin has been an enthusiastic and active 
member of the National Retail Credit Association for 
many years, and in addition to attending our National 
Conventions he has made talks before these groups and at 
other District and Local meetings. 


Directors of District Thirteen Meet 

The Board of Directors of District Thirteen held a 
dinner meeting in Chicago on February 28. One of the 
topics discussed was an invitation from Professor Welder 
of the University of Wisconsin for the entire group to 
hold a Credit Clinic at the University in June in place 
of the Annual District Conference. The Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of the District will also be invited to 
attend. A unanimous decision was made to elect officers 
for the coming year at the Credit Clinic. 


Aid Gor the Smaller Businessman 


A new department will make its bow in the May 
issue of The Crepir Worip. Devoted exclusively to 
the smaller businessman and his credit problems, it will 
present ideas he can use to do a better job of credit 
granting. 


There will be credit information for the grocer, the 
druggist, the specialty store, and others who do not 
require the highly specialized set-up that is found in 
department stores and other large establishments. Suc- 
cessful credit department methods will be described in 
detail and effective credit letters and forms illustrated. 
Questions about credit operations will also be answered. 
In fact, credit granters in this group are cordially invited 
to submit problems for discussion. 

This monthly feature will be edited by J. Gordon 
Dakins, Educational Director of the National Retail 
Credit Association, and will appear under the title “For 
the Smaller Businessman.” Watch for it next month! 


Gor Sale— 


Ninety-six 3 x 5 Kardex steel cabinets each containing 
14 trays with capacity of 70 pockets. Complete with 
pockets. In excellent shape. Address Box 43, CrepiT 
Wor p. 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 


Newly elected officers and directors of The Retail 
Credit Association of New Orleans, Inc., for the ensuing 
year, are: President, Carlos A. Casler, Progressive Co., 
Inc.; First Vice-President, Armand J. Rodehorst, Gately 
Marble & Granite Works; Second Vice-President, Ed- 
ward S. Burke, Gus Mayer Co., Ltd.; Secretary, Gerald 
E. Tell, D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd.; and Treasurer, Ben 
L. Fastring, New Orleans Public Service, Inc. Direc- 
tors: K. F. Blue, Foundation Plan Inc.; A. C. Artigues, 
Maison Blanche Co.; Chas. D. Bornwasser, Roosevelt 
Hotel; Harris Copenhaver, New Orleans Retailers Credit 
Bureau; E. E. Dellucky, Marks Isaacs Co.; Ed. Linn, 
Gulf Refining Co.; Jos. H. Bergeron, A. M. & J. Solari, 
Ltd.; J. C. Glaser, Bernard & Grunning, Inc.; Armand 
Guizerix, Personal Finance Co.; and D. D. Dalferes, 
Jr., Gulf Refining Co. 


Spokane, Washington 


New officers and directors of the Spokane Retail 
Credit Association, Spokane, Washington, for 1943 are: 
President, T. J. Fahay, Union Oil Co.; Vice-President, 
Jack Pengelly, C. E. Carlson Co.; Treasurer, Fred G. 
Emry, Emry’s; Secretary, N. M. MacLeod, Spokane 
Credit Bureau; Assistant Secretary, M. T. Warrick, 
Spokane Credit Bureau. Directors: Genevieve Stephens, 
McGoldrick Sanderson Co.; John Perry, Exchange 
Lumber & Mfg.; Harry Jones, Old National Bank of 
Spokane; John Busby, Alexander’s; Elmer W. Rongren, 


M. M. Jewelers & Optometrists; and L. W. Simmonds, - 


W. P. Fuller & Co. 


Houston, Texas 


The Houston Retail Credit Association, Houston, 
Texas, elected the following officers and directors for 
1943 at their recent annual meeting: President, W. L. 
Jones, Houston Lighting & Power Co.; First Vice- 
President, O. O. Lynn, Thomas Goggan & Bro. ; Second 
Vice-President, G. L. Asbeck, Rolle-Jewett & Beck; 
Secretary, J. Collier Hurley, Retail Credit Exchange, 
Inc.; Assistant Secretary, C. B. Butcher, Retail Credit 
Exchange, Inc.; and Treasurer, J. W. Waddle, G. A. 
Stowers Furn. Co. Directors: J. W. Kilpatrick, Sako- 
witz Bros.; John W. Stiers, Houston Trunk Factory; 
Mrs. I. J. Bertram, Western Union Telegraph Co.; A. 
H. Penland, Penland Printing & Stationery Co.; W. N. 
Smith, W. Tucker Blaine; J. W. Robertson, Gordon’s, 
411 Travis, Inc.; J. J. Tryling, Westheimer Furn. Co. 
Inc.; and Sherman Harris, Creditors Service Bureau. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Newly elected officers and directors of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Duluth, for 1943, are: President, 
Leonard A. Murray, Duluth Clinic; Vice-President, 
Hilding Jack Olson, First and American National Bank; 
Treasurer, Eleanor Wilson, Anderson Furniture Co.; 
and Secretary, J. H. Coad, Retail Credit Association of 
Duluth, Inc. Directors: John C. Buckley, Minnesota 
National Bank; and Hazel Davison, Carnegie Dock & 
Fuel Co. 


NLP... 


Your National Grow 


Secure a New Member Today! 








By obtaining one new National member you 
will not only receive a beautiful Credit Plaque, 
size 12” x 15,” to be framed and hung in your 
Credit Office (illustrated and described on page 
30, December, 1942 Credit World), but you will 
also play a vital part in strengthening an al- 
ready great Organization. Three new members 
qualifies you for membership in the ‘‘25,000 
Club’’ and entitles you to a sterling silver and 
enameled lapel button or pin. For sending in 
four new members you will receive a copy of 
the book ‘‘Retail Credit Fundamentals’’ or 
‘*Streamlined Letters.’’ 
(N. B. If you live in a city having a Local Unit, be 
sure to submit the name of the applicant to the Secre- 
tary of your Local Retail Credit Men’s Association for 
his approval.) 
Use the application blank below to send in the 
name of a new member, and do your part in 
BUILDING THE NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE FUTURE! 


BAVWSVABWAWAVAABREBABBREAGEBAESR 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 


BPAWBARABABWLASVABAEUTH BADE EE 
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ling off place if the business is to survive and if the 
average white-collar worker is to be given any haven 
from the terrific squeeze in which he finds himself. It 
would seem that the whole industry must be prepared 
to show the maximum point beyond which this constric- 
tion cannot reasonably go and be prepared to fight for 
the position that is reasonable with any means at hand, 
including the appeal to members of the Congress, an 
approach which all of us have sought to avoid in an 
effort to contribute to the war effort with the least 
possible amount of friction and disagreeability and the 
maximum of willingness to sacrifice. 

Certainly we can make a demonstration that the re- 
ceivables now held are not needlessly inflationary. It 
should be the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to take 
due cognizance of its obligation to make sure that it is 
not putting on a restriction which will do more harm 
than good to the people before making a further restric- 
tion. The Board cannot fulfill this obligation through 
discussions in star chamber or even discussions with the 
trades themselves, helpful as these are. It can be 
properly solved only through spot inspection of various 
consumer credit portfolios. 


Tightening the Regulation 

Indeed, the time has come for giving serious study to 
the advisability of reversing the hitherto uninterrupted 
trend of tightening the Regulation. Every creditor in- 
stitution is acquiring abundant evidence that the Regula- 
tion is pinching with increasing severity and that a greater 
and greater number of people who have always held 
their heads high are the victims of a greatly reduced 
“real” income and in need of help. There is increasing 
impatience with what appears to many of them to be a 
blocking to their every effort, not to maintain a standard 
of living, but to maintain their assets intact and find 
a subsistence. Then too, there has not yet been ade- 
quately explored the deflationary possibilities of con- 
sumer credit as a means of committing the future excess 
earnings of the war rich. 

It is hard indeed to escape the impression that there 
should have been some positive effort at closing the infla- 
tionary gap through the encouragement of such business 
enterprises as do not use shortage material rather than 
through discouragement of all enterprise. The possi- 
bilities for consumer credit under such an approach might 
not have been bright but they would have been brighter. 
As it is, we have the inflationary gap widened still further 
by goods’ shortage and rationing. 

Recently, we had a 48-hour week pronunciamento 
which, if carried through to the nation as a whole, 
amounts to a 30% wage increase order wiping out any 
anti-inflationary gains from consumer credit control. It 
is hard to avoid the pessimistic view that all of our sacri- 
fice may have been in vain. 

In talking about what the pattern of Regulation W 
will be next year and the year after, we are still en- 
visioning the 100-to-1 chance that regulation will con- 
tinue until we have a complete reversal of the whole 
present administrative approach. And let it be said here 
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that a Republican administration coming in in 1944 
would not rescue us from a planned economy. We 
have come too far along the road, and there are too many 
factors that make a controlled economy a political natural. 

Dr. Rolf Nugent, in his excellently prepared Reverse 
Credit Plan (which incidentally I do not think will 
work, though I wish it would), has advanced the thought 
that there are certain fixed stages through which the 
control of consumer credit in the war economy must pass, 
that we have already been through two of them, and 
have now come to the third. That, he reasons, is the 
stage at which all of the alleged potency of consumer 
credit should be used to transfer wartime buying power to 
future markets. There is a lot to be said for his theory 
and the friends of the business will not dismiss it lightly 
even if this first plan, which attempts to incorporate 
and implement it, is unworkable. 

It is certainly sound to bank on the premise that 
there is marked deflationary possibility in mortgaging 
future excess earnings and thus keeping them out of the 
markets for months or even years in advance. The very 
running off of consumer indebtedness which is the present 
determined policy is every month leaving more wage 
earners with additional money to spend. 

Now, let’s look through to the day of peace. What 
then? There are any number of possibilities but in all 
of them looms continued regulation. We, as a nation, 
have allowed ourselves to get into the frame of mind of 
the down-trodden groups who find their only surcease 
and relief from present woes in the vision of a snow- 
white robe and a golden crown and a bevy of houris at 
the end of life. We seem to be able to see nothing but 
untrammeled happiness and bounty at the other side of 
the peace table, and much if not most of our post-war 
planning talk has to do with the means of distributing 
and enjoying the contents of that envisioned horn of 
bounty in an orderly way that will not give us indiges- 
tion. In this business, we draw only glowing pictures 
of a millennial business boom. 


Wages Have Outstripped Prices 

Admittedly, it seems the better present bet on the 
basis of current information, but it is a long way from 
being a certainty. There will undoubtedly be a need 
and a want for millions of articles of the heavy durable 
type which provide a mainspring for consumer credit. 
But is it a foregone conclusion that there will be a 
demand ? 

Remember that we have monkeyed with the rule book. 
At the end of other major wars there have been approx- 
imately two years of prosperity followed by a dip and 
then a major boom. In each of those cases there has 
been a favorable price ratio. In other words, prices had 
outstripped wage increases and the manufacturer, seeing 
a nice margin of profits, was willing to go all out for 
production. ‘This time, the situation is reversed. Wages 
have outstripped prices and there promises to be too 
narrow a gap between cost and sale to encourage any 
but the surest ventures. So, will there be a boom? 

If this war lasts long is it not more than a possibility 
that the people will be so impoverished through taxa- 
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tion and rising living costs that they will not have the 
means to satisfy their demands? It is conceivable that 
even this backlog of war savings may have been written 
off in satisfaction of tax claims, for we are wedded to the 
principle of levying a tax on those who have it. These 
war savers are the ones who will be able to pay with 
the least dislocation. Then too, are we going to be per- 
mitted to consume the output of our factories even if 
we have the wherewithal or are we going into Mr. 
Wallace’s share-the-bounty and_ be-a-good-neighbor-and- 
benefactor-to-the-world policy to such an extent that the 
home folks will draw only a trickle but carry a tax yoke 
tor the whole? 

If we do not have a post-war boom and if the theory 
persists that consumer credit is a potent factor in cyclical 
trend then how far will the mentors go in liberalizing 
it? Mr. Elmer E. Schmus of Chicago’s First National 
Bank has advanced the possibility that government might, 
in that event, insist on such liberal terms that private 
capital could not take the risk and would be supplanted 
by government. That is hard to envision unless we also 
envision the taking of the control from the Federal Re- 
serve Board or unless we have the kind of a Federal 
Reserve which might well come out of such bills as 
Congressman Patman has in now. It is an interesting 
possibility, however, and one of which the trade should 
not lose sight for a minute. 

On the other hand, if we have a post-war boom, what 
then? Consumer credit must be controlled and_ re- 
pressed or, to follow the cyclical influence idea, it will 
add fuel to the flames and stimulate more demand 
when there is already too much. If, meanwhile, we have 
gone all out for something akin to the Reverse Credit 
Plan, consumer credit must be repressed, for the short- 
ages that mean inflation will have been projected into 
the péace period through priority commitment of the 
first two years or more of production. 


More for Consumer Production 

It is difficult to believe that we will have any clear- 
cut cleavage of war one day and peace the next. I will 
put my chips on the European show folding a year or 
more before the Asiatic “production.” That promises 
to be a salutary influence for business for, with the 
planes and tanks and guns and ships released from the 
German onslaught, we and our allies will have more 
than enough for Tokyo. That means that war produc- 
tion can be tapered off and industry move gradually back 
into its consumer production. We can begin with half 
a loaf and spread the readjustment and its shocks. Busi- 
ness, including consumer credit, should be getting back 
in stride before all the boys begin coming home. That 
is, unless there is too much control and too much en- 
thusiasm for Bolshevism. 

We have drawn a picture of our trades, those under 
Regulation W, enmeshed in a net of endless regulation. 
Now for the last question, What can we do about it? 

First and foremost, we must find the means of bury- 
ing this cyclical influence idea or we are forever doomed 
to denial of business when it can be had on a sound 
basis and to being branded an enemy of the people for 
not taking unsound risks when there are few others to 
be had. 

Second, we must find the means of proving and defend- 
ing the proper level-off point and the proper turning 


point for the present Regulation. The trades will never 
be able to do right by themselves and by the situation 
until they get together to pool statistics of their own 
and to make their own joint analyses and recommenda- 
tions. We are ruled because we are divided and too 
timid or too penurious to get together and do the job 
right and then stand and fight for what is right. This 
new Congress creates the opportunity. It should be 
seized. 

Third, we should assiduously explore the possibility 
of a plan which will turn an increased consumer credit 
into a means of shifting present buying power to the 
post-war market. There must be a workable plan and 
it is up to us to find it. 

Fourth, we should take steps now to scotch the possi- 
bility of insistence on unsound credits in a slump period. 
The trades should either launch or have in reserve a 
carefully planned publicity campaign to that end. 

And finally, most remote, but most important, business 
should be bending every effort to stem the leftist trend 
which is the backbone of the type of control which seems 
in prospect. If we permit dreamy-eyed dissipation of the 
goods and wealth of the American taxpayer, if we permit 
those who have a new scheme for everything to drag us 
into a post-war recuperation plan that means uncharted 
seas and the ignoring of the more painful but demon- 
stratedly sure way back, then we will deserve all we 
get and we will get plenty. If that entitles us to the 
sneering brand of “reactionary” from the expert sneerers, 
then make the most of it. 
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TESTED CREDIT AIDS 


ALL AMERICAN INSERTS 
la. Unforgiving Minutes 
1b. Let’s All Do Our Part 


Prompt payment stimulators with an 
“all out for Victory’’ theme. 


REGULATION W INSERTS 
2a. What the Government Charge Ac 
count Regulation Means to You 
2b. Your Charge Account 
Send No. 2a to all your charge cus- 
tomers; No. 2b to overdue accounts. 


CONSERVATION INSERT 


3a. Are You Doing Your Part? 


Increases charge sales and reduces \ 
returns. - } 00 
/ . 





COLLECTION INSERT 
4a. We Have Your Name in This 
‘Who’s Who’ 
Ties in with the Credit Bureau. 
Will bring in reluctant dollars from 
slow-pay accounts. 
CREDIT FORMS 
5a. Charge Account Conversion Agree- 
ment 
For use when converting charge ac- 
counts. 


5b. Guarantee and Waiver Form 
5c. Waiver Form 
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Nos. 5b and 5c for use under Relief 
Act. 


COMBINATION OFFERS 
6a. The Layman’s Handbook of Regulation W and 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
Both for $1.00 
6b. Successful Credit Department Letters, Volumes I 
and II. Both for $1.50 
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* Standard Application Form N 
pp ) 
* HE sale of over one hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency ~—— 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! ACC 
The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 7 inches by 91% inches. Manag 
?) P y Regula 
co Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $0.75; 500, $2.50; Shes a 
Oo 
3 1,000, $4.25. All prices include postage. Printed and stocked in Canada. cot 
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“No New Amendments 
To Regulation W 


ACCORDING TO L. S. CROWDER, General 
Manager-Treasurer, N. R. C. A., no major changes in 
Regulation W are under consideration at this time. 
Upon his return from Washington the latter part of 
February, he commented as follows in the National 
Retail Credit Review: 

“Because of recent Canadian consumer credit restric- 
tions, many credit granters in the United States have 
expressed concern believing that similar restrictions may 
soon be imposed in this country. It is my observation, 
however, that the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System are not influenced by any action taken 
by the Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
connection with consumer credit. Instead, changes in 
Regulation W are the result of actual credit conditions 
and requirements in this country. 

“In my opinion, therefore, the default date on charge 
accounts in the United States will not be changed from 
the 10th of the second month following purchase. 





Layaway Sales 

“Information has reached the National Office to the 
effect that the Federal Reserve Board or the Office of 
Price Administration may find it necessary to take some 
action to discourage the abnormal growth of layaway 
sales. While no restrictions are under consideration 
now, it is my belief that such sales should be on a sound 
basis and we recommend down payments of at least 20 
per cent of the purchase price with a minimum down 
payment of $3.00. 

“Rumors have reached us to the effect that the Federal 
Reserve Board intends to make drastic changes in Reg- 
ulation W without giving the N.R.C.A. and other asso- 
ciations an opportunity to express the views of their 
members, as in the past. I can now state definitely that 
the policy of the Board of Governors to ask for sugges- 
tions from association executives has not been changed. 

“Moreover, none of the following rumored changes are 
being considered by the Board of Governors at present: 


“(1) Revision of section 4(a){3] to restrict the application 
of the subsection to instalment sales of articles with a cash 
price of $3.00 or less (rather than $6.00 or less, as at present), 
or to abolish the subsection entirely ; 

“(2) Down payments to be required on all monthly charge 
account sales; 

“(3) Cash to be required if credit sale amounts to $3.00 or 


less. 

“There will be no revision of section 10 (b), for the 
present, at least, and Options 1 and 2 will remain as 
1S. 

“One hundred and forty-three stores and lending in- 
stitutions in 31 cities answered the request of the 
N.R.C.A. recently for recommendations on this section. 
Without exception, those replying were of the opinion 
that no change should be made in section 10(b). 

“A further decrease in consumer debt more than any- 
thing else will, in my opinion, convince the Federal Re- 
serve Board of the good intentions of Registran*s, and 
will go a long way toward eliminating future amend- 
ments.” 





“Let me be one of the first to congratulate you on the Ca- 
nadian issue of The Crepir Wortp. Apart entirely from being 
an excellent number from the Canadian point of view, I feel 
that the contents are very interesting.”—F. A. Matatall, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Manager, The Credit Bureau, Ottawa, 


Ont., Canada. 
=) 


“I think the front cover of the March CREDIT 
WORLD with the two flags and Victory sign there- 
on is very smart.”—W. L. McQuarrie, Provincial 
Secretary, Retail Merchants Association, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Canada. _ 


“The Crepir Wor tp, like old wine, is certainly improving 
with age and you men in the National Office have been doing 
a swell job with it. I think this magazine is one of the finest 
business publications in America today. Each issue seems to 
get better and, in my opinion, the Canadian Number tops any- 
thing yet published..—E. H. Ward, Manager, Uniontown 
Credit Bureau, Inc., Uniontown, Pa. 


a 


“We have received The CREDIT WORLD regu- 
larly for many years, and appreciate it very much. 
We enjoy reading it and find many items of inter- 
est and benefit to us in our business.”—W. A. Spear, 
Spear Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


=<) 


“In selling individual membership when there is no Associa- 
tion, I believe that if every store in the country were to display 
a sign stating they were members of the National Retail Credit 
Association, it would be well worth $5.00, independent of re- 
ceiving The Crepir Wortp. As one of our members said te 
me: ‘I feel that displaying the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion membership sign has kept a lot of undesirables from ask- 
ing for credit.’”—N. M. MacLeod, Manager, Spokane Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, Spokane, Washington. 

“My congratulations on the March issue (Canadian 
Number) of The CREDIT WORLD. You have 
done a grand job of placing Canada on the map. 
Please send additional copies to be given out at our 
Retail Night on March 10.”—John A. Hendry, Sec- 
retary, Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

=<) 

“I want to add my enthusiastic support to the amazingly 
interesting article appearing in the March Crepir Wor_p by 
Right Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada. I think The Crepir Wortp should be complimented 


for presenting this article to the country.”—Roy Bartlett, Con- 
vention Director, The Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
=) 


“We have been faithful followers of your CREDIT 
WORLD and wish to thank you for the helpful let- 
ters that are shown in your Credit Department Let- 
ters column.”—Frederic R. Reinert, Credit Manag- 
er, Mary Lewis Fashions, New York, N. Y. 

ce 

“We find your Credit Department Letters page by Aline E. 
Hower both interesting and instructive, just as we do the en- 
tire magazine The Crepir Worip.”—H. E. Henry, General 
Credit Manager, The Famous Department Stores, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

==) 

“For a long time The CREDIT WORLD has been 
a source of real helpfulness in my work as Credit 
Manager for one of Lancaster’s finest men’s wear 
stores.”—George H. Rife, Credit Manager, Groff & 
Wolf Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

=<) 

“In spite of credit regulations, our members are giving us 
splendid support. We even get better cooperation from those 
who are members of the N. R. C. A.”"—E. H. Ward, Manager, 
Uniontown Credit Bureau, Inc., Uniontown, Pa. 
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roblems of Credit Executives Today 











George K. Fried, General Credit Manager 
The Printz Company Stores, Youngstown, Ohio 


“\ REDIT MEN AND WOMEN, I believe, are 
above average in intelligence. Occasionally sales- 
people and some customers are wont to call them 

the dumbest guys on earth. But in spite of that occa- 
sional and at most times unwarranted criticism, the 
duties of a credit manager require tact, foresight, keen 
analysis and a great deal of infinite attention to detail. 
And above all, the credit manager must be a psychologist, 
one who understands human behavior, so that he may be 
able to foretell the reactions of his customers under condi- 
tions of prosperity and of adversity. Because of these 
everyday demands on the character and ability of credit 
managers they must be constantly on the alert to chang- 
ing conditions, and unless they are endowed with that 
“above average intelligence” with which I have credited 
them, they must soon fall by the wayside. 

It is to this intelligent sector of our economic front 
that I say that our most important problem during the 
year 1943 is to lend our every effort and constant thought 
toward winning the war. Yes, “winning the war” is 
our first problem. Each of us must constantly ask our- 
selves, “What am I contributing toward victory? Am 
I participating in Civilian Defense? Am I buying my 
maximum of War Bonds and Stamps? Am I a hoarder 
or do I cooperate with rationing? Am I doing that 
kind of a job at which I can make my major contribution 
to victory? Am I a critic or a booster for those whom, 
under our democratic system, we have placed in author- 
ity? Do I take the time to write to our boys who are 
fighting our battles on so miany fronts? Am I doing my 
share to preserve the home front so that our boys will 
return to find that we have preserved those democratic 
principles for which they fought? 

In this connection it is important that we give con- 
sideration to the problem involved in dealing with our 
customers who are eligible for the armed services of our 
country, and of those who have already enlisted or been 
inducted and have left debts behind them. Not being a 
genius, I do not have the answers but I would like to 
raise some questions for your consideration that may help 
to create an attitude leading toward a possible solution. 

The first group of customers to consider are those eligi- 
ble for the armed services. Let us first consider those in 
Class I. Is it proper for us to stop all charges to their 
account or should we request guarantors under the pro- 
vision of the new law? Should we counsel with them 
and bring to their attention the possibility that they 
might suddenly be inducted and their earning power 
stopped, thus preventing them from carrying out their 
desire to pay their bills? Should suggestions be made 
that the merchandise be charged to parents with their 
consent, or that purchases be restricted to cash or lay- 
away? My reason for raising these questions is that 
many of you have accounts which are always paid 
promptly, and yet the same customers let their last pur- 
chases go unpaid even though they had plenty of time to 
pay before induction. 
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Then there is the customer whose classification is sud- 
denly changed from 3A to 1A because his Draft Board 
has run out of 1A eligibles. In these cases the customer 
is not entirely to blame for leaving debts because he was 
justified in assuming that he would be here to pay and 
then suddenly found himself at camp. 


Then there is the vast group who were inducted before 
and since Pearl Harbor about whose circumstances of 
induction we are not entirely certain. What shall be our 
attitude toward the debts left behind? Freedom of con- 
tract is one of our most important freedoms. The aver- 
age citizen exercises that freedom so often in purchasing 
on credit, to satisfy his wants, that he hardly realizes its 
importance. Can those who are in the armed services be 
approached so as to induce them to extend themselves to 
pay something on these obligations if at all possible? Or 
should we try to induce them to arrange with someone, 
parents, sister, brother or wife to pay those obligations 
if they are able to do so? The compensations to them 
would be many. It would help them to bolster their 
morale; it would safeguard their credit for their return 
and help them to preserve on the home front the institu- 
tion of retail credit, an institution which has done so 
much to raise the American standard of living. And 
they would also make another very direct contribution 
to the war effort because corporations do not pay taxes 
on bad debts, only on income. _ Soldiers’ pay is very little 
it is true, but maybe they would be anxious to do this 
thing if the suggestion were made to them. Would it be 
unpatriotic on our part? Or are the problems involved 
such that it is our duty to encourage a program urging 
payment of debts by men in the armed services? That 
is the answer you must determine. 


Credit Control Still Major Problem 


For the past several years credit control has been rated 
the major annual problem for credit managers. Has 
that problem disappeared with the tremendous decrease 
in number of accounts, the reduction in total accounts 
receivable, and the changed ratio of charge sales vs. cash 
sales? Are we to keep quiet as far as our customers are 
concerned in warning them about curtailing their com- 
mitments for future installment payments when we 
know that income tax payments for 1943 will be higher 
than they anticipate? Or have consumers generally been 
preparing themselves for these payments? Evidently not, 
from the amount of publicity the Treasury Department 
issues, substantiated by bank deposit figures, that more 
of the national income must be siphoned off or we shall 
be plunged into inflation. 

Right now we must be on guard to protect ourselves 
against the customer who in the spirit of giving, buys 
beyond his ability to pay according to your terms and 
ties up his account for the next six months. We must 
also guard against being rushed off our feet by last- 
minute purchasers who need the merchandise at once. 
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A Golden Opportunity 


Have you given any thought to your progress in the credit profession? 


Are you preparing for today’s responsibilities and tomorrow's oppor- 


tunities? Here’s a new National educational plan that will help you... 


to learn how to become a more valuable assistant to your employer. 


N.R.C. A. EXTENSION COURSES 





RETAIL CREDIT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Based on the textbook of the same 
name by Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


Divided into three main sections, treat- 
ing, first securing the account, then 
controlling it, and finally, collecting 
it. 336 pages, printed in large easy- 
to-read type, and substantially bound. 











Two courses are available. The course on RETAIL CREDIT 
FUNDAMENTALS is a “must” for the newcomer in credit 
work; and for the credit correspondent the course on 
STREAMLINED LETTERS will provide a training which 
will inspire confidence. 


How does this new educational plan operate? Upon enroll- 
ment, you receive a copy of the textbook on which the 
course is based. Your assignment is one chapter a week. 
A series of questions covering each chapter are then sent 
weekly from the National Office. You are expected to sub- 
mit your answers to St. Louis where your work is graded. 
There is no final examination—but you are given a final 
grade on the basis of marks made weekly throughout the 
course. If you grade 70 or better, a Certificate of Pro- 


maAatT.L THIS 


J. Gordon Dakins, Educational Director 
National Retail Credit Association, 
Shell Building, St. Lovis, Mo. 


' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | enclose____check________money order for $5.00. Please register me as a student in the New N.R.C. A. Extension Course on 
| __RETAIL CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS ___STREAMLINED LETTERS. 

| 

Name ___Occupation 
| Address Employed by 
| 

| City State 





STREAMLINED 
LETTERS 


Based on the textbook of the same 
name by Capt. Waldo J. Marra, for- 
merly Correspondence Director, Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 


450 pages, waterproof binding. Tells 
how to plan letters and get positive 
results... how to secure eye appeal 
through correct letter form . . . how to 
write credit, collection and adjustment 
letters ... how to improve vocabulary. 








ficiency is awarded you. Your employer is notified of your successful 
completion of the course. 


The price of each course is only $5.00. This covers every- 
thing—the cost of the textbook, the weekly quiz and ratings, 
three issues of The CREDIT WORLD, and the Certificate 
upon successful completion. At this low price, everyone 
can afford to enroll. The textbooks alone retail at $4.00 
a copy. 


Think it over! Is your future progress worth an invest- 
ment of $5.00, plus a few hours of your spare time each 
week? Remember—every man and woman who wants a 
more complete knowledge of credit and letter writing 
needs this help. Enroll now, and prepare for a bigger job! 
Do 1 TODAY! 


cOoOuPON TODAY 
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_| Insurance 
Against Credit Losses 


| | HE EXCELLENT ARTICLE ‘‘Continent’s Greatest Credit Era 
i Looms,’’ by Thomas Downie of Vancouver, B. C., in the March 
| CREDIT WORLD, contains the following paragraphs: 

| **Chaos will result if credit bureaus are not maintained at pre-war 
0 levels in preparation for post-war needs—needs that will be greater than 

















in the pre-war era. 


‘*Credit bureaus were created by merchants on the principle of self- 
preservation. Merchants found it necessary to build up a system that 
would protect their individual businesses. The system worked well, and 
the greater the cooperation of the members, the better the system 
worked. 














**Nothing has been found to take the place of the credit bureau. But 
| a bureau cannot adequately function if it is not kept up to date. Enough 
] 
| 








HH revenue must be supplied to maintain bureau staffs, to continue the ex- 
| A | Hi isting service, to keep building up reports for the day when they will be 
| 















































) | needed in unlimited quantity and 100 per cent quality. 








INIHIH ‘*Bureau managers are frankly worried. They fear the lack of sup- 
Hl ! HII port may retard the efficiency of the bureaus. Merchants have a right to 
expect the best service that bureaus can give; but bureaus cannot ren- 
der their best if the members themselves refrain from giving their best. 














| 

| ‘*Survival of the bureau is all important. A bureau is the agent—the 
| servant—of the merchants. A bureau’s responsibility is a heavy one. A 
| bureau should not be compelled to fight for its existence; the membership 
should fight to maintain bureau efficiency.”’ 











The preservation of the credit bureau and the rendering of efficient 
| service is your responsibility. This calls for, the fullest use of the credit 
bureau—and your wholehearted support. 








It is important to: 














1. Secure complete data from each applicant and check all appli- 
cations through the credit bureau; 


2. Obtain from the credit bureau reports on all accounts that are 
past due or in an overbought condition; 


3. Furnish information to the credit bureau promptly upon receipt of 
request. 


HA Guard Your Credits by Using Your Credit Bureau 
i i 









































HTH —_— on 
L. S. CRowpDER 
General Manager-Treasurer. 
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